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ABSTRACT 

This report documents the content and impact of an 
in-service program designed to enhance elementary school teachers' 
competence in narrative writing assessment* The program "Writing What 
You Read" was designed to help teachers and students make substantive 
assessments of texts. The program, which focused on a portfolio 
approach, was conducted through a series of workshops held in an 
elementary school that participated in the Apple Classrooms of 
Tomorrow project. Qualitative and quantitative methods were used to 
study the responses a^d enhanced assessment abilities of 19 teachers, 
with 7 teachers responding at study points in May and January of the 
following year. Teachers grew markedly in their understandings of 
narrative, although some difficulties in theme and communication 
remained for many. A number of teachers had difficulty recognizing 
and describing the competencies of their students* and some teachers 
regarded the program as imposed rather Chan collaboratively designed. 
Overall, teachers and students learned much about writing and its 
assessment, Six figures and 22 tables present study findings. 
(Contains 32 references.) Appendices include selected materials from 
various workshops and questionnaires related to the study* (SLD) 
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ENGAGING TEACHERS IN ASSESSMENT OF THEIR STUDENTS' 

NARRATIVE WRITING: 
IMPACT ON TEACHERS' KNOWLEDGE AND PRACTICE 



Maryl Gearhart, CRESST/University of California, Los Angeles 
Shelby A. Wolf and Bette Burkey, CRESST/University of Colorado at Boulder 
Andrea K Whittaker, Far West Laboratory 

This report documents the content and impact of an in-service program 
designed to enhance elementary teachers' competencies with narrative 
writing assessment. Representing a collaboration of researchers and 
teachers, our program, Writing What You Read, was designed to enhance the 
abilities of teachers and their young writers to construct substantive 
assessments of texts — whether a published author's, their own, or a peer's — 
that would inform and guide their growth in narrative criticism and 
composition. The need to support a classroom focus on assessment is widely 
recognized. In the past two decades, the ways in which teachers teach and 
assess writing have shifted dramatically, from a focus on final products to an 
emphasis on writing as a process, and from a view of writing as skill to an 
understanding of composition as the purposeful orchestration of literary 
devices within specific genres to make meaning. Viewing the social 
construction of meaning through writing as dependent on the writer's goals 
and particular genres, new frameworks in language arts stress the 
integration of reading with writing (Dyson & Freeman, 1991; Sulzby, 1991) and 
the need for explicit instruction in text structure (Paris, Wasik, & Turner, 
1991; Pearson & Fielding, 1991). In this context, assessment plays the critical 
role of a reader's "analytic response to text" (Wolf, 1993; Wolf, Bixby, Glenn, &/ 
Gardner, 1991; Wolf & Gearhart, 1993a, 1993b). Guiding the growth of young 
writers within the rules and regularities of specific textual features and 
forms, teachers' commendations and recommendations provide students with 
a perspective that helps support their planning and revision. 
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An important secondary purpose of this project has been the 
enhancement of our own understandings of the processes of teacher change 
and the contexts that foster and constrain growth in understanding. Despite 
an increasing number of resources to guide teachers in new approaches to 
writing instruction and assessment (Calkins with Harwayne, 1991; Graves, 
1983), there is evidence that changes in teachers' practices are neither 
widespread nor, where present, necessarily true to their srurces (National 
Center for Research on Teacher Education, 1991). Explanations for the slow 
pace of change focus on teachers' prior experience and present 
understandings and practices. Thus, teachers' "apprenticeships of 
observation" (Lortie, 1975) during their own years as students are carried 
forward into their own teaching, compounded by years of what one might call 
the "apprenticeship of participation" in teaching. 

What is increasingly clear is that whenever teachers set out to adopt a new 
curriculum or instructional technique, they learn about and use the innovation 
through the lenses of their existing knowledge, beliefs, and 
practices. . . . ITjeachers' . . . overarching conceptions of the subject and how it is 
best taught and learned may conflict with the assumptions underlying new 
instructional practices they are being asked to adopt. (Borko & Putnam, in press) 

In designing Writing What You Read (WWYR), we benefited from prior 
findings regarding teacher change, even as we continued to document the 
contexts that impeded and supported it. We began by quite purposefully 
upsetting the applecart of elementary teachers' common notions about writing 
assessment, where convention is more important than communication, and 
generalized praise takes precedence over critical evaluation. We challenged 
teachers in three domains we believed critical to competencies with 
interpretive writing assessment. First, teachers need considerable 
understandings of text — of genres, of technical vocabulary, and of ways of 
analyzing text through discussion and further reading. Second, they need 
understandings of children's development of text — of the unique ways that 
children approach the interpretation and composition of text (Daiute, 1993). 
Finally, teachers need guidance and experience in classroom assessment 
practices — in responding to a child's writing in helpful ways. Built closely on 
prior research on teacher knowledge and practice (Borko & Putnam, in press; 
Grossman, 1990; National Center for Research on Teacher Education, 1991; 
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Shulman, 1987), these three analytic categories reflect our greater attention to 
subject-specific analyses of teacher knowledge, children's competencies, and 
classroom pedagogies. Thus, within our focus on narrative assessment, we 
address teachers' understandings of literary devices and features of narrative 
genre, children's developing understandings of narrative, and specific 
classroom pedagogies that engage teachers and children in literary 
discussions about tradebooks and their own writing. 

We documented the process of implementation and impact in the three 
domains just listed: teachers' understandings of narrative, teachers' 
understandings of children's development as writers, and teachers' practice 
in assessing narrative writing. To anticipate our findings, while all the 
teachers in our study were able to see productive possibilities for action and 
change in their methods of narrative assessment, there were differences 
among the teachers in the patterns of their changes in understanding and 
practice. With earnest effort to understand what we did and did not 
accomplish, we interpreted the patterns of our impact through the lenses of 
the teachers' "existing knowledge, beliefs, and practices" which created 
distortions as well as transformations of our intervention model. Our goal has 
been to characterize these differences in ways that contribute to more explicit 
understandings of teachers' competencies with writing assessment and the 
contexts that foster it. 

This report begins with background information on the site, the project's 
history, and the background findings which provided the impetus for WWYR. 
Next we turn to the design and implementation of WWYR and to the research 
methods we used to gain insight into teachers' knowledge and practice. Our 
findings are reported in four sections on impact: teachers' knowledge of 
narrative, teachers' understandings of their children as writers, teachers' 
assessment practices, and a fourth section on teachers' responses to our 
methods of staff development. We conclude with critical reflection on both our 
initial WWYR model of narrative assessment and our methods of teacher 
enhancement. 



THE CONTEXT FOR OUR WORK 



Project Background 

The site for our project has been one elementary school that served as a 
longitudinal research site for the national Apple Classrooms of Tomorrow™ 
(ACOT SM ) project from 1986 through 1993. Key components of the ACOT SM 
project were the provision of high technology access, site freedom to develop 
technology-supported curriculum and pedagogy as appropriate to site goals, 
and the resulting study of what happens when technology support is readily 
available to students and teachers. ACOT SM encouraged instructional 
innovation, emphasizing to participating teachers the potential of computers to 
support student initiative, long-term projects, access to multiple resources, 
cooperative learning, and instructional guidance rather than stand-up 
teaching. From 1987 to 1990, UCLA was responsible for a series of evaluation 
studios focused on technology impact at all five original ACOT SM sites (Baker, 
(Jearhart, & Herman, 1990, 1991; Baker, Herman, & Gearhart, 1988), and a 
major outcome of that effort was our confrontation with the inadequacies of 
existing measures of student learning. Thus, we shifted focus in the fall of 
1990 to the design of alternative methods of assessment. 

A shift to an R&D focus required close collaboration with one site. Located 
in an upper-middle-class suburban neighborhood in the Silicon Valley, the 
ACOT SM classrooms at Suburban School 1 served the youngest ACOT SM 
students within the national project. The availability of computer support 
became one of several contributors to the school's interest in students' writing 
and to the need for appropriate, well-motivated indices of students' writing 
growth. In 1989-90, in collaboration with Robert Tierney of Ohio State 
University, we initiated a pilot design for portfolio assessment to explore the 
potential of portfolios for both classroom and external assessment of student 
progress in writing (Baker, Gearhart, Herman, Tierney, & Whittaker, 1991). 

Prior Findings: The Context for the Intervention 

To support ACOT SM teachers' emerging investment in technology- 
supported projects, we collaborated with the teachers in the design of portfolio 

1 "Suburban School* is a pseudonym, as are the names of all teachers and children. 
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assessment practices that they could adapt to the goals of their writing 
instruction. 2 Students collected their writing in a "working" file, and teachers 
provided time for students to add to and organize their work. Included were 
all stages of the writing process — prewriting (lists, notes, diagrams), rough 
drafts, final drafts, published pieces. For their showcase portfolios, students 
periodically chose special pieces that they felt represented their best work. The 
showcase portfolios were to provide the context for an integrated set of 
assessment activities: student self-assessment (reflective writing prompted by 
sentence frames), teacher-student conferencing, informal parent-child 
conferencing, and parent assessment (responses to several open-ended 
questions). 

Our findings regarding the evolution and impact of portfolio use on 
methods of writing assessment provided us with the evidence we needed that 
ACOT SM teachers' subject matter knowledge required direct support. For 
example, in an attempt to instigate a community-wide model of assessment, 
one teacher brainstormed a set of criteria to guide student assessment 
(Figure 1). This list made no reference to genre, emphasizing mechanics and 
generalized features of writing content. The following year, one of us 
(Whittaker) led the teachers in the construction of a form that was more 
substantive, and the result was a mix of our ideas and theirs, ultimately 
representing neither (Figure 2). 

We were not surprised to find that assessment practices tended to reflect 
the criteria outlined in the original teacher memo (Figure 1). During the 
composing of a piece of writing, students received feedback from teachers or 
peers focused largely on mechanics or local changes in content. The showcase 
portfolios were similarly contexts for reflection on mechanics or quite 
ambiguous issues: How did you decide what to include in your showcase? 
What are you good at now? In what areas would you like to improve? 
Showcase portfolio conferences rarely focused effectively on the content of 
students' work: 



Andrea Whittaker was the on-site researcher and collaborator during this development 
phase 
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WAYS TO MAKE BETTER WRITERS 



HAVE STUDENTS MAKE A CHART SUCH AS: 
(Teacher records students' responses) 



What Makes Writing Good? 


What Makes Writing Poor? 


Clear, topic sentence 


Spelling errors 


Good, clear, details 


Disorganization 


Correct grammar 


Missing Punctuation 


Complete sentences 


Dull topic 


Correct punctuation 


Sentences too long or run-on 


Use of similes, alliteration, etc. 




Lively writing 0 




Punchy dialogue 




Use of examples to explain or elaborate 





Portrays characters' feelings 



a The last four suggestions in this list emerged in n meeting facilitated by Andrea 
Whittaker. 



Figure 1 Suburban School teachers' suggestions for writing criteria. 
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Lena asked Leonard to specify what kinds of words he had trouble spelling and 
what sort of details he wanted to include more of. He said, "Big words!" . . . Lena 
returned to a concrete example: "What details would you add to the zoo story?" No 
answer. 

Dianne explained her conferencing approach: "I skimmed the . . piece, looking 
for details, spelling, and punctuation ... I tried to relate it to what we're doing in 
language arts now. For example, I asked [one girl] to come up with about five 
adjectives to enrich her description of a pillow." 

When we asked teachers to discuss with us the impact of the new portfolio 
practices, we heard similarly general analyses of good writing and students' 
competencies: "I'm more aware of their progress." "I think more about the 
individual student and what s/he can produce." "Portfolio assessment 
increases students' understandings of \vhat makes good writing'." "They self- 
evaluate, think about how they can improve, what their writing is like." But 
the criteria for "good writing" were limited to conventions or superficial 
features. Thus, one teacher commented, "Now I can give them more 
feedback — for example, are their sentences complete? Do you have one 
paragraph, with details?" Complete sentences and detailed paragraphs barely 
scratch the surface of what children need to understand in order to be make 
meaning through writing. 

Teachers were conflicted about the purposes and potential of portfolio 
assessment. Student self-assessment? While teachers noted the pride that 
students experienced as they collected and reviewed their work ("They LOVE 
it; they can see it, it's like meeting an old friend"), some cautioned against 
overemphasizing the evaluation aspect to students, as "some students are 
hypercritical of themselves as it is." Formal student evaluation? Teachers 
realized that none of the portfolio practices in place — selection for the 
showcase, self-assessment, parent assessment, teacher-student conferencing 
— truly constituted assessment. Lena commented, "I want the portfolio to be 
an evaluation tool. Right now it is just a motivation tool." But teachers seemed 
daunted by portfolio assessment; they wanted to focus, but they were uncertain 
of the appropriate method: "It would help if you assessed in one area, [and] 
then you might be able to see progress." "If you grade holistically, it's too all 




encompassing; you need to assess for specific things — organization, or 
whatever, focus on just that, and discuss that with the students. 51 

The challenges facing the implementation of writing assessment at 
Suburban School were confirmed in both a parallel technical study of the 
"ratability'* of the Suburban School portfolios (Gearhart, Herman, Baker, & 
Whittaker, 1992; Herman, Gearhart, & Baker, 1993) and documentation of 
teachers' writing assignments. In the rating study, a group of outside raters 
was unable to assign any score more differentiated than a single holistic 
judgment to the students' portfolios. The portfolio collections were an 
assemblage of many different kinds of writing, often more connected to a 
curriculum shaped from heroes and holidays ("Martin Luther King, Jr." and 
"The Easter Bunny Tale") than to a sound understanding of narrative or 
exposition or poetry. 

When we asked teachers to describe the goals, resources, expectations, 
and methods for each of their writing assignments, their responses for those 
assignments we classified as "narrative" revealed little of the depth of 
understanding required for teaching and assessing narrative, 3 Teachers 
emphasized, for example, content that included a "beginning, middle, and 
end," "who, what, when, where format," and language that contained "use of 
details," "good usage of adjectives," "descriptive words," and "action words." 
Specific knowledge of narrative evident in some teachers' assignment 
descriptions was often vague ("exaggerate a familiar event in their lives into 
short tall tale," "story features similar to Amos and Boris"). Overall, the 
absence of substantial, common understandings of narrative in the Suburban 
School ACOT SM community was limiting the potential of portfolio assessment. 
Although growth was demonstrated in teachers' emerging awareness that 
portfolio assessment required the construction of criteria or standards for good 
writing, the criteria were limited to global understandings of writing that went 
unchallenged in the school community and provided limited capacity for 
guiding the growth of young writers. 

Teachers asked explicitly for guidance in the assessment of children's 
writing. To address teachers' tendencies to blur the distinctions among 
writing genres, we made the decision to focus not on the assessment of 

3 Teachers' descriptions of their exposition and poetry assignments are not summarized in 
this report on narrative. 




portfolio collections but on the assessment of specific genres. A focus on genre 
could build the teachers' capacities to assess writing and provide a framework 
for the building of assessable portfolios down the road. 

WRITING WHAT YOU READ: INTERVENTION GOALS AND METHODS 

Domains of Knowledge and Practice 

Our workshop series addressed the three domains of teacher knowledge 
and practice outlined previously: knowledge of narrative, understandings of 
students' capabilities as writers, and competencies with methods of narrative 
assessment. 

Narrative knowledge refers both to the content of the discipline and to the 
ways in which the content is used in analytic conversations about literary 
texts. For narrative content, Writing What You Read emphasized an 
understanding of the components of narrative: genre, theme, character, 
setting, plot, style, tone, and point of view. We placed particular emphasis on 
the role of genre in structuring plot, determining character, and shaping 
other components into a recognizable and predictable form (Fowler, 1982; 
Lukens, 1990; Wolf & Heath, 1992). We also emphasized the technical 
language that represents narrative content — the component names and the 
vocabulary associated with each. Technical vocabulary for "plot," for example, 
includes "climax," "episode," "flashback," "foreshadowing," and 
"denouement," just to name a few. 

For the ways that narrative content is used in analytic conversations, we 
engaged teachers in discussions designed to explore the very purposeful ways 
in which an author crafts his or her writing, how the background knowledge 
and personal life experience of the reader interact with the text to give it 
meaning (Rosenblatt, 1978), how readings of the text at hand are supported by 
other texts (other pieces of literature as well as literary criticism about the 
literature), and how the characteristics and functions of the narrative 
constructs can be examined as separate entities as well as interwoven within a 
piece of text. Thus, learning ways to discuss literature was a key feature of our 
work with teachers, and we viewed it as essential to teachers' development as 
"assessors" of children's narrative. Just as tradebook texts can be held up for 
discussion, so too can children's narratives be analyzed for accomplishments 
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and areas of needed improvement, Teachers' growing skill with literary 
conversation around professional texts can thus support their interpretations 
of their students' narratives. 

Understandings of children 's capabilities as writers were grounded in 
numerous examples of young children writing their own stories as well as 
discussing narrative. Within the supportive framework of our developmental 
rubric, we discussed children's insights and written, work in the same way as 
we discussed professional texts, stressing children's developing 
understandings of character revelation, the symbolic use of setting, the 
sequential nature of plot. We analyzed children's beginning and more 
accomplished uses of language to set a tone and to create their own voice or 
style. We evaluated children's awareness of audience, delineating what 
attempts children made to make their writing clear to others. We also stressed 
that indices of children's developments could not be readily equated to "grade- 
level expectations" — that very young writers were quite capable of more 
accomplished pieces than older students depending on their purpose and 
experience. We also emphasized that children are interested in criticism that 
would help them become better writers — encouraging the teachers to think of a 
developmental model that would scaffold children toward better writing 
through specific commendations and recommendations. 

Understandings of narrative and of children's capabilities as writers 
were the springboards for integrating assessment tools with curricular 
possibilities and instructional techniques. To build teachers' competencies 
with methods of narrative assessment, we engaged teachers in assessment of 
children's narrative writing in the same ways that they critically responded to 
literature. Equipped with the "tools of the literary trar?e n — an understanding of 
genre influences, the technical vocabulary, and the orchestration of the 
narrative components within a text — we encouraged teachers to reflect on and 
offer their students explicit guidance for their writing. 

To provide teachers with guided practice in narrative assessment, we 
introduced a narrative feedback form for written commentary and a narrative 
rubric for judging the effectiveness of students' narratives, and we provided 
repeated opportunities for their use with narrative samples from the teachers' 
classes. At each session, teachers scored and commented independently and 
then shared their efforts with the group in extended discussions of their 
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interpretations of the writing and their views of the student's needs for 
guidance. These forms evolved over several sessions as we evolved as a 
community in our understandings of the goals of narrative assessment and 
the utility of the artifacts we were designing to support assessment. 

The narrative feedback form and the narrative rubric are described in 
detail in earlier reports (Wolf & Gearhart, 1993a, 1993b). 4 The narrative 
feedback form (Figure 3) is designed to strengthen teacher-student 
conferences. It provides space for constructive and critical comments in the 
narrative areas of Theme, Character, Setting, Plot, and Communication, as 
well as two issues generic to all writing — Convention and Writing Process. In 
using the form, teachers limit themselves to only two comments — a 
commendation and a recommendation, which they can place in any of the 
seven categories. The object of the form is to choose specific points of criticism 
to be applied to the child's next draft or piece. 

The narrative rubric (Figure 4) is a classroom tool that features the 
Writing What You Read analysis of the multileveled dimensions of narrative 
elements, and it differs from many other narrative rubrics in its focus on the 
interplay of genre with children's development in writing. First, it contains 
five evaluative scales that match the narrative components found on the 
feedback form. Second, each category is headed by horizontal dual dimensions, 
designed to summarize the complexity of the subgenres of narrative, with 
varied purposes and processes associated with each. The dual dimensions are 
not linear sequences, but continua whose definitions depend on subgenre 
choice; for example, Themes move between explicit and sometimes didactic 
statements to implicit revelations. In this way our rubric is sufficiently 
malleable to adjust to individual subgenres of narrative, for certain scale 
points are more applicable to particular subgenres than others. Third, each 
category contains a 6-level evaluative scale designed to match generalized 
understandings of children's writing development. We eliminated numerical 
scores at each level to discourage an unproductive focus on the meaning of a 
"4" or a "2" We wanted to avoid placing more emphasis on a child's rank than 
on his or her achievement within a particular context. 

4 For an extended explanation of the rationale for the program see Writing What You Read: 
Assessment as a Learning Event by Wolf & Gearhart (1993a) and Writing What You Read: A 
Guidebook for the Assessment of Children's Narratives ( 1993b) Sections of thin paper are 
closely adapted from these companion reports. 
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The 6-level scales work in tandem with the dimensions. For students' 
written fables, for example, analytic scale points in Character may shift 
between the second and fourth points, depending on the direct or more subtle 
hints the writer offers about character. Younger writers may focus more on 
the action between the characters, while older writers may provide initial 
insights into the intentions behind the action. Thus, while our analytic rubric 
contains scales for differentiated narrative elements, the use of the rubric is 
designed to highlight the critical nature of orchestration in the writing 
process. It is in the orchestration of narrative components and in the interplay 
of authorial choices that a text succeeds, not in isolated rules and regulations. 

Workshop Content and Sequence 

As shown in Table 1, early workshops in 1992 placed a greater emphasis 
on knowledge of narrative and on understanding children as writers, and, 
over time, the focus shifted toward the design, refinement, and practice of 
specific methods of narrative assessment. To enable the conduct of 
assessment, we found it necessary to work with the teachers midway in the 
design of an "assessable" narrative curriculum (May 1992 and January 1993)— 
careful selections uf genres to be taught within and across grade levels, and 
the design of these narrative assignments (Table 2). We worked to build the 
teachers' knowledge of specific genres of narrative (e.g., myth, fairy tale, tall 
tale), and, to guide them in the establishment of criteria for assessment, we 
reshaped the narrative feedback form into a planning form entitled "Writing n 
good ( genre) means:" (see Appendix E). (The impetus for this adaptation of 
our feedback form emerged from one teacher's— Lena's— adaptation as a form 
for her students to use in planning their narratives.) By 1993, teacher* hud 
organized themselves in grade-level teams, selected two narrative genres to 
teach, and made commitments to implement the WWYR assessment tools. 
Workshops focused exclusively on guided practice with scoring, written 
commentary, and teacher-student conferencing. 

The structure of all the workshops was quite similar. Three half-day 
sessions were specifically designed for grade-level teams K-2, 3-4, and 5-6 
teachers using literature and writing samples appropriate for these grade 
levels. Each workshop was supported by comprehensive handouts that 
reinforced key ideas through text and graphics and included recommended 
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Table 1 

Key Ideas in Writing What You Read Workshops 



Session 


Key Ideas 


Handouts 


Jan 92 


• communication comes before convention 

• writing is a process 

• help students evaluate and track their writing 

• you write what you read — literary conversations can aid 
children in their writing 


Appendix A 


#2 

Jan. 92 


• features of character, setting, plot, and theme 

• young children's extensive writing capabilities 

• students' tracking forms for writing 

• feedback form for teachers' evaluations — one commendation 
and one recommendation 


Appendix B 


#3 
March 92 


• features of genre, style, tone, and point of view 

• how criticism works in analytical conversations and writing 
conferences 

• beginning ideas for narrative rubric 


Appendix C 


#4 
April 92 


• introduce rubric with evaluative scales for character, setting, 
plot, theme, communication, convention, and writing 
process. Each evaluative scale contained 4 levels 

of children's development. 

• scoring and discussion using writing samples from the 
teachers' classes 


Appendix 1) 


#5 
May 92 


• rubric revision — evaluative scales for character, setting, plot, 
theme, and communication with 6 levels of children's 
development 

• score and discuss writing samples from the teachers' classes 

• emphasize genre and what is being currently taught at the 
school 




#6 

Jan. 93 


• minor revisions in feedback form and rubric 

• review the fairy tale and "fractured" fairy tale genres 

• score and write evaluative commentary on students' 
renderings of these fairy tale genres 

• decide what two genres will be taught at each grade level this 
year 

• introduce the "Writing a cood (genre) m^nns" form fcn 
help teachers organize their planning 


Appendix E 
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Table 1 i continued l 



Session 


Key Ideas 


Handouts 


March 93 


• score and write evaluative commentary for primary (Mitten) 
story and upper-grade (high fantasy) story 

• analyze one primary and one upper-grade teacher present 
student conferencing practices 

• emphasize positive features of mini-conferencing 


Appendix F 


#8 
June 93 


• score and write evaluative commentary on one genre for each 
of the six grade levels 

• focus on "The Art of the Picture Book" with beginning 
insights into children's growth as illustrators 


Appendix (1 



Table 2 

An "Assessable" Narrative Curriculum; Suburban School's Decisions in 
1993 



Grade 


Genre #1 


Genre #2 


1 


Fantasy (Frog and Toad story) 


Folktale (Mitten story) 


2 


Fantasy (Snowman story) 


Fable 


3 


Fairy Tale 


Tall Tale 


4 


Pourquoi Tale 


Fantasy 


5 


Historical Fiction 


Fairy Tale 


6 


Myth 


High Fantasy 



further readings. Any assignment negotiated during a workshop (e.g., the 
design of criteria for a narrative unit, or trial use of the rubric or the feedback 
form) was restated in a memo distributed to the teachers within a week after 
the workshop. 

The fourth half-day session was reserved for a meeting with the teachers' 
Steering Committee to review key workshop points and plan for the next 
session. With eventual representation from each grade level, the Steering 
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Committee was responsible for disseminating final decisions made in the 
committee meetings. In the January 1993 meeting, for example, the Steering 
Committee helped to finalize plans for genres to be taught and then 
encouraged teachers to complete the "Writing a good (genre) means:" form 
to help them organize their planning (Appendix E). 

METHODS 
Data Collection 

Data collection required an orchestration of qualitative and quantitative 
methods. Certain methods provided us evidence of teachers' understandings 
and practices across all of our teachers: questionnaires, interviews, and 
workshop assignments. Other methods deepened our portraits of selected 
cases: classroom observation, analyses of classroom artifacts (e.g., teachem' 
comments on students' papers), and extended interviews with case study 
teachers. Table 3 contains the participation of each teacher at each "cross 
teacher" data point; shaded areas represent occasions not applicable for a 
given teacher (changes in staffing, or maternity leave). 

Data Coding 

Most of our data are qualitative — codings of teachers' responses to 
questionnaires and interviews, codings of teachers' comments on children's 
writing. Many of our data sets nre small, and represent few cases that fit any 
particular category. As a result, we found it necessary to discuss our efforts at 
analysis in great detail, revisiting key examples repeatedly in ways that 
ultimately made conventional methods of establishing rater agreement 
inapplicable. Our goal was to reach consensus on our understandings of the 
data, and we are confident that we did so. 

Our confidence derives from several sources. First, whenever possible, 
we utilized the same schemes across data sets. For example, to document 
teachers' uses of the technical language appropriate to narrative analysis at 
several points during the workshop series, we applied a scheme that 
characterized the appropriateness of terms for narrative (Narrative Specific 
vs. Genre General vs. Genre Confused), and we applied this scheme to certain 
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responses to questionnaires and interviews. Second, all data were entered 
verbatim in tables, to permit us to move 1 text easily from one category to another 
and examine consistencies and inconsistencies in codings. These tables also 
facilitated selection of illustrative quotas. Third, most data were coded by two 
or three of the authors. Only data that emerged as quite uncontroversial were 
coded by one of us, then confirmed by a second. Finally, we opted in most cases 
to use teachers rather than comments as the unit of analysis: Agreement 
among us on the coding of any given statement (e.g., a teacher's description of 
the goals of a writing assignment, or a teacher's views of the benefits of our 
workshops) was more difficult than our agreement that a given teacher had 
ever expressed a particular view, or represented narrative with a particular 
construct. Thus, we report findings for teachers — how many teachers 
expressed this view? how many teachers represented narrative in this way? 

Data Analyses 

We confronted two problems in the design of our data analyses. First, 
beginning with our skeletal design for portfolio assessment introduced into 
four classrooms in 1990 and continuing through the completion of our 
schoolwide workshop series in June of 1993, our project represented a co- 
evolution of intervention and research methods. As our framework evolved, 
our questions changed, and the shifts in instrument content reflected these 
changes. Second, teachers' participation at each data point varied when 
teachers left or joined the school, or when teachers did not respond. In 
addition, the ACOT SM portfolio project's initial restriction to ACOT SM 
classrooms meant that we had no background understandings of non-ACOT SM 
teachers prior to our first workshop. The resulting data, then, posed quite 
interesting challenges to analysis. 

We have adopted three strategies for analysis. First, we consider a 
dataset from all of those responding to a given questionnaire or interview as 
evidence of the school community 9 8 capacity to engage in narrative assessment 
at that time. Second, for those teachers responding to similar instruments on 
more than one occasion, we look for evidence of individual growth (or lack of 
growth, as the case may be). Third, we provide case studies that enrich and 
supplement findings from the entire staff. 
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The cases were purposefully chosen to reflect a variety of teacher 
characteristics. We selected two primary teachers (Lena and Bert) and two 
upper-grade teachers (Christina and Peter), pairs who worked in grade-level 
teams. The teachers were balanced for gender (two females and two males) as 
well as overall experience at Suburban (Christina came to the school the year 
we began WWYR, and Peter joined in the second year; Bert and Lena had been 
teaching at Suburban for years). The teachers also represent the range of 
WWYR impact — our "success stories" and those tales of lesser impact 

Lena, for example, was primed for success, a mentor teacher already 
eager to grow in her understandings before we arrived. She routinely attended 
and led language arts workshops. Highly invested in her own growth as a 
teacher and an invested member of the WWYR Steering Committee, she was 
able to take and make use of the discussions we had and the materials we 
developed to transform the materials to meet her own purposes. Her teaching 
partner, Bert, represented an opposite case. He was less knowledgeable about 
narrative and was consequently less able to make use of WWYR materials. He 
also had great respect for Lena, and, following her lead in grade-level 
planning, he was able to make some changes in his writing curriculum, 
instruction, and assessment. As he grew in his understanding of narrative in 
the workshops and began to incorporate some of the technical language and 
assessment strategies, we had opportunity to document ways that his 
appropriations of WWYR at times distorted our intent. A characteristic of 
Bert's participation was his passive resistance to several of our research 
requests, particularly the questionnaires and writing assignment 
descriptions. 

A young woman new to teaching, Christina was a highly reflective upper- 
grade teacher committed to building her students' writing competencies. 
Assessment was already central in her beliefs about effective teaching, and 
prior to our arrival she had developed a number of her own assessment 
checklists and guides to help her students grow as writers. But her expertise 
was in exposition — report writing and persuasive letters. During the WWYR 
workshops, she took on the challenge of narrative, developing a particular 
fascination with the capacity of its technical language to give her students new 
ways to talk about their work. Her expertise was recognized in the staffs 
suggestion that she join the project Steering Committee. 
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Christinas grade-level colleague, Peter, joined the WWYR project in its 
second year. While Christina was characteristically eager to enter into highly 
analytical workshop conversations and grew animated when discussing new 
books and ideas, he was less comfortable, commenting that the WWYR 
workshops were the most "intellectual" experiences he had ever had 
concerning text. A recent convert to a particularly open-ended view of writers' 
workshop, he was resistant to the critical stance that we asked teachers to take 
towards their students' writing, believing that a teacher should not tamper 
with a child's personal writing process. New to the school and new to the 
project, he felt distanced from the journey that was already rolling before he 
boarded the train. 

RESULTS 

Our results are organized in four major sections: teachers' 
understandings of narrative, teachers' understandings of children as 
developing writers, assessment practices, and teachers' views of WWYR staff 
development. 

Teachers' Understandings of Narrative 

I understand genre a lot more than 1 ever did. I understand how it fits into the 
whole scheme of things. I understand how the genre is specific for each specific 
character, setting, plot, and theme . . . Once you get it through your thick skull, then 
there are ways that you can pass that information on. (Lena, June 1993) 

In her final interview, Lena, a primary grade teacher, expressed her 
faith in her increasing understanding of narrative subject matter knowledge. 
The emphasis on what teachers know about their content has only recently 
come under the research lens (Borko & Putnam, in press; Shulman, 1987), but 
as we can see from Lena's comment, an understanding of content is a critical 
piece of what and how we teach our children. In our examination of teachers' 
growing understandings of narrative, we focused on two domains: content 
knowledge — understandings of the narrative components — and 
understandings of the uses of that knowledge in literary conversations. 




At the Beginning 

At the outset of our project, teachers rarely characterized narrative 
writing with a technical language that captured its heart or its complexity. 
Only 5 of 13 teachers responding to our preworkshop questionnaire 
(Appendix H) made use of narrative language, and only 2 of these 5 offered an 
analysis of the heart of narrative as a genre (e.g., "character with conflict 
[episode or incident] with some sort of resolution or conclusion'). The 
remaining 3 teachers simply mentioned an element ("builds on a theme" or 
"follows the plot"). In lieu of narrative-specific language, most teachers (12/13) 
included in their descriptions "genre-general" terms that applied rather 
globally to the characteristics of "good writing": Organization ("beginning, 
middle, and end," "fairly clear order"), Content ("lots of details," "related 
ideas"); and Style ("description words," "adjectives to make writing more 
colorful") (Table 4). Many of these terms were those listed on the initial memo 
of recommended criteria for good writing (Figure 1). There were even teachers 
(3) who included language appropriate only to a genre different from 
narrative — for example, a very good story "provides enough information for the 
given topic." 

Mid Year One 

With input from the Steering Committee, we revised the 1990-91 
assignment description form to reflect the goals of Writing What You Read 
(Appendix I). Nine teachers completed these for a sample narrative 



Table 4 



Classification 


of* Teach 


era by Their 


Descriptors for 


Narrative in 


January 1992 














Narrative 


Genre 


Genre 


Level 


N 


specific 


general 


confused 


Primary 


5 


1 


4 


1 


Middle 


5 


1 


5 


2 


Upper 


3 


3 


1 


0 


Total 


L3 


5 


10 


3 
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assignment in the spring of 1992; one of these teachers is not included in our 
analyses because her assignment was judged as exposition, not narrative. We 
examined the responses in two ways. First, the technical language used 
among the eight participating teachers was revealing of the school 
community's emerging capacity to describe narrative in explicit ways. 
Second, individual teachers' changes in technical language from the January 
1992 questionnaire to May 1992 were revealing of changing patterns of 
technical language. 

The group responses revealed a shift within the Suburban School 
community toward inclusion of narrative-specific language (Table 5). 
However, the continued use of genre-general terms and occasional 
juxtapositions of terms within an otherwise narrative-specific description 
suggested that some teachers were appropriating WWYR terms to prior 
understandings in ways that were superficially narrative specific, while 
inherently genre general: "Bunnies were tied into season themes of spring 
and Easter." "Communication lesson— it is important to plan your story 
before you begin. " "Students were told to think about a time when something 
happened that they'll always remember, and to write about it in the first 
person . . . , telling it 'like a story' with a beginning, middle, and an end." 

Comparisons of the responses of the 7 teachers who responded to both the 
May and January surveys showed some growth in understanding. Four 
teachers used narrative-specific language for the first time in May, although 



Table 5 

Classification of Teachers by Their Descriptors for Narrative in 
Narrative Assignment Descriptions (March 1992) 







Narrative 


Genre 


Genre 


Level 


N 


specific 


general 


confused 


Primary 


4 


3 


2 


0 


Middle 


1 


1 


1 


0* 


Upper 


3 


3 


1 


0 


Total 


8 


7 


4 


0 



a One teacher not represented in the table used the narrative form to 
describe an expository assignment. 
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one of these simply named narrative genre ("fantasy or realistic"), and another 
misaligned "theme" with seasons and "communication" with planning. Of the 
3 teachers who used narrative language on both occasions, 2 provided far more 
detail. For example, Marilyn described a "good story" in her classroom in 
January as having "conflict, climax, resolution, character, and setting/' In 
May, she shared a recent tali tale assignment in which students were to "use 
the elements of a tall tale to tell about a hero and how something came to be, 
describing an individual, a hero, bigger than life, using humor and 
exaggeration, with some geographical and historical basis." 

End of Year One 

When asked if they perceived change in their understandings of 
narrative, all teachers reported growth (Appendix J) (Table 6). Most teachers 
focused on their understandings of the narrative components. Others 
commented that they understood better how narrative differs from other 
genres (e.g., exposition), how narrative subgenres differ (e.g., folk tale vs. 
historical fiction), or how interpretation of narrative and composing of 
narrative are linked. The explicitness of most responses was evidence that 
most teachers were genuinely sharing their perceptions. Teachers mentioned 
specific elements ("I have a greater understanding of the difference between 
plot and theme"), described change ("I wasn't clear on the three types of 
writing — exposition, persuasive, narrative — so came to understand elements 
of a narrative story"), or demonstrated specific applications of their 
understandings ("I can divide it up more distinctly into [elements] and am able 



Table 6 

Classification of Teachers by Reported Growth in Their Understandings of Narrative 









Importance of 


Literature- 


Narrative 






Genre 


narrative 


composing 


subgenn 1 


Level 


N 


distinctions 


components 


relationships 


distinctions 


Primary 


7 


0 


5 


0 


0 


Middle 


5 


2 


5 


0 


0 


Upper 


4 


0 


2 


3 


2 


Total 


15 


2 


12 


3 


2 
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to explain it that way to students." "I feel more comfortable in guiding the 
students in their appreciation of the literature we read and helping them 
incorporate some of the literary devices in their own writing"). Some teachers 
also shared continued confusions: Plot and Theme appeared difficult for some 
primary teachers to explain to their students, Communication was difficult for 
one teacher to understand, and another teacher remained uncertain of genre 
distinctions ("What makes this a narrative?"). 

Prior to Year Two 

We asked teachers to bring us up to date on their progress with 
implementation of Writing What You Read (Appendix K). Of the 13 teachers 
continuing participation, 9 completed our questionnaire. We examined the 
responses from the remaining 9 teachers in two ways — the school 
community's emerging capacity to describe narrative in explicit ways, and 
changes in technical language from the January 1992 questionnaire to 
January 1993 for the 8 teachers who responded each time. 

Although most teachers included narrative-specific language (Table 7), 
there was a continued pattern of some unchallenged juxtapositions of 
narrative-specific and genre-general terms. For example, one teacher 
reported continued use of the "What Makes Good Writing" chart, an artifact 
that outlines genre-general features of content. Another teacher defined Plot 
as "a clear beginning/middle/conclusion" — a definition we regard as genre 
general. Two teachers included holidays and seasons as examples of Theme, 
showing that they had not yet recognized "Theme" as a narrative component. 



Table 7 

Classification of Teachers by Their Descriptors for Narrative in 
January 1993 



Narrative Genre Genre 

Level N specific general confused 

Primary 5 3 3 0 

Middle 2 1 2 0 

Upper 2 2 0 0 

Total 9 6 5 0 




Comparisons of the responses of the Pre Year Two and the Pre Year One 
questionnaires showed some growth in understanding. Of the four teachers 
who used narrative language on both occasions (Grades 1, 2, 5, 6), all 
discussed more elements as well as the link between interpretation of 
literature and writing. One teacher adopted narrative language in 1993: 
While she stressed clarity, "good words," and "beginning, middle, and end" in 
1992, she outlined four of the narrative components and discussed the link 
between interpretation and composing of narrative in 1993. Three teachers did 
not use narrative-specific language on either occasion (Grades K, 1, 4): A 
kindergarten teacher regarded narrative to be outside the bounds of the 
kindergarten curriculum; a first-grade teacher near retirement acknowledged 
that he simply did not understand the WWYR material; and a fourth-grade 
teacher continued to use genre-general descriptors (e.g., "beginning, middle, 
end") showing no evidence of WWYR impact. 

During Year Two 

Daring Year Two, the teachers agreed to work towards a schoolwide 
framework for narrative curriculum and assessment, initiating the process 
with the collaborative design cf several narrative units at each grade level. 
Outright comparisons of their responses to this form with prior assignment 
descriptions would be inappropriate: The "Writing a good (genre) means" 
form (see Appendix E) set a frame for the teachers' planning, and, in that the 
components of narrative were plainly labeled, the form encouraged genre 
specificity. 

While we acknowledge the explicit support that the form provided, we 
viewed the plans as evidence of growth in knowledge of some aspects of 
narrative. All of the 1993 planning showed appropriate genre-specific 
descriptions of the components of character, setting, plot, and theme, and 
revealed growing understandings of how these four narrative components 
connect and help shape one another. The fourth-grade teachers, for example, 
stressed the role of setting in fantasy: "Integral setting. Action, character, 
and theme are influenced by the time and place. Will tend to be realistic, then 
fantasy, then back again," Their comments reveal an understanding that 
fantasy stories are often bounded by realistic frames. In describing their plans 
for teaching a myth, the sixth-grade teachers wrote in regard to plot: "Follows 
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a logical sequence leading the reader to the answer of a universal question, 
or — helping them to see the theme. " In planning their instruction for a unit 
on fairy tales, the third-grade teachers stressed the relationship between 
character and theme by showing how the rather stereotypical features of good 
and evil characters drive home the theme of how "good triumphs over evil." 
Communication, however, was more problematic. Both the first- and second- 
grade teams ignored the component — either leaving this circle blank or taking 
it off the form completely — and the plans for Communication of the 
intermediate and upper-grade teachers contained less genre-specific 
language. For example, in planning a fairy tale, the third-grade teachers 
wrote "explanations simple and clear, use of dialogue, use of details to help 
reader form images," comments applicable to almost any genre and not 
specific to the fairy tale. 

Teachers also showed a selective pattern of growth in their engagement in 
literary conversation. Because the teachers planned in grade-level teams, they 
were using each other as resources, shifting the planning away from isolated 
exploration to collaborative conversation about text. All of the teachers listed 
and discussed some ways that trade books support the study of selected genres. 
For example, the first-grade teachers read many Frog and Toad (Lobel) stories 
(e.g., Lobel, 1979) to point out the patterns of friendship across texts. The third- 
grade teachers read many fairy tales and decided: "Students will listen to and 
read a variety of fairy tales. Class will compare 'Elements of a Good Fairy 
Tale' chart to each story. 99 However, in exploring their selected genres, only 
two teachers referred to a recommended resource — Lukens' (1990) book A 
Critical Handbook of Children's Literature, which explores the distinctive 
features of the different subgenre of narrative. Most teachers were restricting 
their forays into narrative analysis to what they could garner on their own 
from the tradebooks. 

HnqjectEnd 

Focused in detail on implementation of WWYR assessments, the final 
interview was not a direct probe of teachers' understandings of narrative 
(Appendix L). It was therefore particularly compelling when some teachers 
made reference to the ways that their knowledge of narrative was enabling or 
limiting the depth of WWYR implementation. Once again we heard 




testimonials to the role of subject matter knowledge in effective practice "I 
think 1 gave [narrative] a more in-depth treatment . . . talking ab<-. :i character, 
netting, plot, theme/' U [WWYR] has given me a better understanding of 
narrative, and with that I'm able to explain to the students more effectively 
whi*t I expect from them, . comment back to them as to how they can 
improve." 

But a number of teachers both acknowledged and revealed continued 
weakness in their understandings of narrative. A fifth-grade teacher, for 
example, felt unable to guide the more competent students in her class: 

IWleaving a narrative, 1 don't know even if/ could do a really good job, so 1 hsve a 
hard time evaluating work that's already pretty good and finding ways that it could 
even be better . . . because I don't maybe have self-confidence in myself I'm 
less assertive . . . about making any suggestions other than the mundane kinds of 
things that anybody could spot. 

Providing evidence for her own concern about her genre-general 
characterization of narrative, this teacher characterized her lews able 
students' work as "a lot of the narrative style, beginning, middle, and end, they 
do a lot with the communication and the conventional things, the dialogue, the 
punctuation. [But] making it flow and . . . weave together is very difficult 
it's just stuff that happens, not even in sequence/ Her superficial 
characterization of her students' competencies differs markedly from the far 
more substantive analyses typical from Christina, another upper-grade 
teacher. 

Consistent with findings from both years, the most commonly reported 
limitation was difficulty understanding Theme and Communication. This is 
quite understandable considering the more nebulous nature of these 
components. While characters can be named, settings described, and plots 
laid out in structures that note the sequential nature of episodes and the rising 
and falling action, theme is harder to categorize. Theme is at the heart of 
response, and its interpretation is often highly personalized and dependent on 
individual background knowledge and experience. Themes are also multiple 
and often very subtle, much harder to name, describe, or plot in graphs. 
Communication is equally hard to pin down. While certain devices 
(alliteration, consonance, and metaphor) can be named, how they work to 
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deliver the meaning is part of the magic of narrative, While communication is 
nut above analysis, it is less obvious and again highly dependent on individual 
meanings. E. B. White's (1952) passage of children swinging through a barn 
in Charlotte's Web, for example, can be analyzed for the up and down sweep of 
words that matches the motion of the swing and the carefully crafted 
vocabulary that captures the thrill of the ride for the child, but much of the 
"magic" of this passage escapes analysis. The words create a sensation that 
takes the reader up and beyond the words. 

Case Study Examples of Growth in Teacher Knowledge of Narrative 

As a lead teacher for her school, Lena enthusiastically attended district- 
held workshops on reading and writing, but she would tell us later, after 
participation in WWYR workshops, that she knew she had "learned 
NOTHING!'* Despite her flattery, our observations, interviews, and 
questionnaires show that Lena was in fact able to make quite knowledgeable 
comments on narrative prior to the first workshop. She had a good 
understanding of the essence of narrative iher goals for her students were "to 
develop a character with a conflict (episode or incident) with some sort of 
resolution or conclusion"), the components of character, setting, and plot, and 
the technical language associated with these three components, such as 
"antagonist" and "protagonist." More than most teachers in the school, Lena 
integrated reading with writing, and, in her conversations with children about 
books, she would point out the technical vocabulary associated with the story. 
She did not, however, nderstand theme, nor did she include it in her 
comments or instruction. 

Once the work of WWYR began, Lena made some interesting shifts in her 
understanding of narrative, particularly theme. Midway through the 
workshops, she expressed some frustration about the concept of theme ("Need 
to reread 'theme' section of Lukens, we still have a problem with this in 
class"). She struggled to understand it and asked questions about whether it 
was an appropriate concept for young children if it was so hard for adults to 
understand ("Class discussion is hard and they get confused about it, 'cuz I'm 
still confused about it"). But by the end of our work, theme was a kvy 
component in her instruction, and one that she was able not only to share 1 with 
her children, but also with her teaching colleagues. In a discussion in the 
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March 1993 workshop, a kindergarten teacher asked Lena about hor goals for 
her "Frog and Toad" stories. "Weren't your expectations beginning, middle, 
and end in plot?" the teacher asked. "No," Lena replied. "It was to prove that 
Frog and Toad were friends." The links between her content knowledge of 
narrative and instruction and assessment of narrative were made clear in her 
final interview comments on the rubric: 

(1 use the rubric) when I'm figuring out what I'm going to do with the kids with the 
different genre. ... I use it for educating myself. Because if I can look and say, 
w Okay, what are the characters going to look like this time?" that helps me zero in 
on what [their stones) should look like. 

The rubric and the workshops' interactions surrounding it enabled Lena to 
educate herself about the content she needed to grow as a teacher of narrative. 

Bert, in contrast, expressed perplexity about the rubric and its connection 
to the components of narrative. His participation in the Year One workshops 
showed his lack of knowledge about trade book literature and the analysis of 
narrative. In fact, prior to WWYR, he used little literature in his classroom 
and was continually surprised by the other primary teachers' easy recognition 
of "classic" trade books. In some ways, the workshops served as a mini-course 
in children's literature and enabled Bert to increase his awareness of the 
wealth of literature available. Still, how to think about and what to do with 
these books was difficult for Bert to comprehend, and it is not surprising that 
narrative writing in his classroom during Year One consisted of rather 
arbitrary assignments of "story starters." 

Over time, Bert became a more knowledgeable participant in the 
workshop discussions, and his questions were less exclamations of lack of 
knowledge than interesting contributions to the conversation. Although Bert 
was able to make use of some of the materials we distributed, commenting that 
"some, like the [guide]book . . . that's helpful," for the most part, the materials 
seemed overwhelming: 

You just have to shuffle, 'cause there seems to be so much. 1 don't know if it's just 
our school, but there seems to be so much coming at you, you really have limited 
time to touch base with resource materials. 
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Nevertheless, in his final interview, Bert explained that many of the WWYR 
concepts had now become "second nature" to him, particularly the role of 
character, setting, and plot. Still, like many teachers he struggled with the 
concept of theme, remarking that it was "ambiguous, I the) hardest thing, and 
in books it's very subtle," even as he was determined to work it out in his head 
and help his students to do so. Communication remained a mystery: "It's 
hard to plug that in. I have trouble in terms of using the communication, 
which is the center one, right? Yeah. I don't use that one a whole lot with 
them because I'm not exactly sure myself, exactly how it works." 

Within the upper-grade team, Christina made great strides in her 
understanding of narrative, particularly in her acquisition and use of 
narrative language. Prior to WWYR she was teaching little narrative, and she 
worriedly professed a lack of knowledge about the subject. But by June of Year 
One, she was integrating literature across the curriculum, and she was 
assimilating the information provided as well as contributing her own 
substantial analysis. Much of her growth was reflected in her excitement in 
learning a new language — the language of stories: 

You've tfivni ii h ho tniiny words. There are so many things you can zero in on 
Thne'b i\ way ot tfettintf there. It's not just something magical. We have a plan 
tlmt'H K»i"K 1,1 t«ke these kids through there and we understand what steps they're 
supposed to l>e taking — or what the progression is. (June 1992 workshop) 

In line with her emphasis on language and motivated by her older and 
more sophisticated students, she moved rapidly to focus on communication, 
.stressing that words serve a function within a complex narrative. In teaching 
point of view, for example, she stressed how specific words such as "I," 
"mine," and "ours" functioned in text. Christina consistently went far beyond 
the workshop conversations, and she stood out as a teacher who was willing to 
study trade books to analyze the author's craft, focusing her teaching "around 
a genre and the characteristics of that genre— literally the tools and devices 
authors use to convey their story within that genre" (January of Year Two), 

Additionally, in her attempts to expand her newly acquired language, 
Christina made good use of the resources we provider!, She worked towards 
fluency in use of technical language representative of deeper understandings 
of narrative. She carefully studied the Lukens volume and incorporated the 



genre-specific information and technical vocabulary into her planning. She 
read our handouts and reports and made insightful comments in the 
workshops that demonstrated the care she had taken with these documents. 
She made consistent use of the rubric, explaining that it was "a great help in 
keeping [her] goals and instruction focused." In addition, she searched for 
resources outside of the ones we offered: In preparing for a unit on high 
fantasy, she researched The Hobbit (Tolkien), tracking down teacher's guides 
that offered instructional advice. However, she did not lose sight of WWYR in 
a swirl of "Hobbit" activities. Instead, as she explained, she used the ideas that 
"matched up [and] worked with the rubric." In a summary statement on 
WWYR she explained: 

The whole way I think about writing and literature has taken a turn And I feel that 
I'm not stabbing in the dark. I'm very clear. And it reflects in the children's work. 

The love of language for narrative instruction and assessment that 
Christina felt however, was not shared by her teaching colleague, Peter. New 
to Suburban School in Year Two, Peter did not begin working with WWYR 
until January of 1993. The analytical nature of the workshop discussions 
surprised him because, as he explained: "I had never really been exposed to a 
lot of the discussion around different genres and what that is. So that made it 
really hard for me." Both theme and communication particularly confused 
him. He interpreted communication as "grammatical things. Did [the 
students] change tenses? Did they jump around with first person to third 
person? Things like that." For the first two of the three workshops he 
attended, he expressed no understanding of the components of style and tone 
as being a part of the author's communication and made no mention of 
metaphor, imagery, alliteration, assonance, irony, or exaggeration and how 
these communication devices might work differently in different genres. In 
the final interview, Peter did acknowledge that WWYR with its emphasis on 
genre was "useful [to him] as a writing teacher," but, with only slight, and 
often contradictory information on his understanding of narrative, we had no 
clear evidence that this was the case. 

Summary 

Our findings revealed three patterns of change in teachers' content 
knowledge. First, all teachers demonstrated greater understandings of 
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narrative, evidenced in self-reported testimony as well as their increasing use 
of some narrative-appropriate terms. Second, some teachers reported 
confusion about some aspects of narrative, particularly Theme and 
Communication. Third, some teachers appropriated Writing What You Read 
concepts and terms to prior frameworks without demonstrating recognition of 
the coexistence of incompatible constructs. We found similar patterns for 
teachers' literary conversations — conversations held with adult colleagues in 
the context of our workshops. All teachers entered into collaborative planning 
of narrative units, demonstrating as a community greater investment in 
analyzing how the literary elements of tradebooks might help them analyze 
their students' writing. However, workshop interactions demonstrated 
varying interest among the teachers in literary analysis and continued 
uncertainties regarding how specific components work together within a 
literary text. Our findings confirm that those who remained on the outskirts of 
the adult literary conversations experienced more difficulty carrying these 
kind of conversations to their children. 



Teachers' Understandings of Their Students as Writers 

I quite frankly haven't found [the rubricl that terribly useful in evaluating the 
kids' papers. Simply because they're just starting. In fact, I sit there and as I 
look at using the rubric as we practice grading other papers, you know, I scratch 
my head and say, "I'm kinda glad I'm in the [primary! grade cause it's pretty 
basic and it's pretty simple ..." So I keep it kinda simple and don't feel like I 
need to, you know, refer to the rubric so much. When I'm grading upper grades, 
I constantly refer to the rubric a lot more than I do grading [primary] grade. 
(Bert, final interview, 1993) 

When we reviewed our data at the end of our project, we became aware 
that teachers had been characterizing their roles as assessors in ways that 
revealed their underlying assumptions about children as writers. During our 
workshop series, teachers' understandings of their young writers mediated 
their interpretations of assessment methods, and our workshop activities 
engendered conflicts in teachers* beliefs about children's competencies and 
teachers' roles. 
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Beginning of Year One 

Bert's comments are particularly typical of those primary teachers who 
equated writing assessment, curriculum, and instruction with the words 
"basic" and "simple." Prior to WWYR, the primary teachers worked from a 
readiness model (Goldenberg & Gallimore, 1991; Sulzby, 1991) and a skills view 
of writing. Because kindergarten teachers thought their children were not 
ready for writing skills, they taught no writing, and the only writing was done 
at home as children dictated stories to their parents. The first-grade teachers 
did not give their children opportunities for "real writing" until after the first of 
the year, when they thought the children were "ready to write." There was 
initially no mention of young children needing to write for meaning, most 
writing projects were handled as exercises with prescribed story starters and 
fill-in-the-blank pattern books. In this context, assessment could not possibly 
have the function of enhancing children's efforts with meaning making. 

Indeed, there was a common assumption— linked to the skills view— that 
children could not write and would not want to write without the teacher's 
warm, uncritical acceptance to ensure a child's interest. Engendering 
"imagination" was itself the teacher's responsibility. Prior to Year One, as 
shown in Table 8, primary teachers typically focused on the value of story 
writing for enhancing children's interest in writing, children's 
understandings of the relation between oral and written language, and 
children's imaginations. Their criteria for a good narrative at this level were 
not typically detailed or explicit: Primary teachers (mostly second-grade 
teachers) offered criteria in 0-3 of our genre-general subcategories 
(Organization, Content, Style). Viewing their role as one of praise and 
motivation, the primary teachers did not evaluate their children's writing: 
"Any attempts with the written word receive praise and encouragement." "I 
want the child to truly like to write." 

With grade level, we found a juxtaposition between the teachers' concerns 
with voice and with skill. Teachers might assign narratives on specific topics 
(usually associated with heroes and holidays) guided by explicit criteria, or 
they might provide time for opportunities to "just write": "I want children to 
express themselves in a way that does justice to what they imagine and think, 
to find the words." "I want children to see relationships between their 
thoughts and words." Still, the teachers did not understand ways of helping 
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children see these relationships. They were not particularly explicit in their 
analyses of narrative, and, not wanting to stifle creativity, they tended to avoid 
comments on content, focusing mostly on convention or genre-general 
characteristics: Teachers provided criteria for a good story in two or three 
genre-general subcategories (Organization, Content, Style). 

Upper-grade teachers represented a continued departure from a focus on 
the child's expressive imagination toward detailed, assignment-specific 
expectations, and expectations that were increasingly genre specific: 
Narrative assignment descriptions typically included both narrative-specific 
language (two to three criteria) and criteria in two to three of the genre-general 
subcategories (Organization, Content, Style). A good story had a "beginning, 
iaiddle, and end/conclusion; stays to the point; lots of detail; at least two 
paragraphs; complete sr itences; [no] run-on sentences; [no] rambling; proper 
punctuation; neat; completed all parts of the assignment." With criteria like 
these, upper-grade teachers conveyed a traditional view of students not as 
makers of meaning, but as compliant learners. 

Changes Over Time 

By the end of the first year, many teachers did report a shift in focus away 
from skill mastery toward the making of meaning through narrative ("I don't 
correct the convention, I have begun to ask questions to get them to think of 
ways to improve writing"). Kindergarten teachers expressed interest in 
facilitating more opportunities for "letting them tell stories." Teachers began 
really reading and listening to their children's stories ("I've enjoyed children's 
writing") and began to build instruction on children's spontaneous interests 
and understandings of literature ("I'm now beginning to have the students 
look for and share their favorite phrases from the literature we read and tell us 
why it appeals to them"). Many teachers were beginning to recognize students 
as authors, a change that had potential to support assessment as a reader s 
response. By the end of the second year, there were some teachers delighted 
with their students' writing ("I was just so impressed with what they had 
come with [portfolios from the prior year] and how much better their writing 
had gotten"), surprised by their students' positive attitudes toward writing 
("We talked about what was our favorite part of the year, and ... a great many 
students said writing was! . . . [I]t wasn't as much of a chore for them as I 
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thought it was!"), and aware that children can handle explicit feedback ("and 
then children want to fix it right away, and they go away happy and wanting to 
change, they're very eager to go back and write . . . "). Some teachers were 
actively confronting ways that their prior practices had emphasized 
incompetence, rather than competence: "I need to be able to see a lot more 
positive things from the students and not always think about the best student 
and evaluate from top down." 

But a common pattern of WWYR impact on teachers' beliefs about their 
student writers was one of partial alignment. Both years there were teachers 
openly conflicted about the shift toward content rather than skill, a conflict 
engendered, we feel, by their maintenance of a skills view of writing. Differing 
only in the content of the "skills," a skills view of WWYR supported teachers 7 
continued focus on children's incompetence. Thus, at the end of the first year, 
some teachers commented: "We still have a problem with [Theme] in class; 
they tend to think every theme is friendship." "Trying to explain Plot to my 
kids is often difficult." "Some miss the point completely." What to do when 
children fail? Teach them. The teacher whose goals for narrative growth at 
the beginning of the second year were "[the abilities] to identify and develop 
character, plot, setting, theme; [to] use . . . adjectives to give color to story; [to] 
discuss what makes good writing" was presenting rigid expectations that 
emphasized compliance rather than children's identities in authorship. At 
the end of the second year, we 8till hoard: "Weaving a good story is beyond 
them." "They don't have a clue on what revision is all about." "There isn't that 
much that [third graders] accomplish in a year's time that you could 
measure." The response below was particularly painful: 

I think that [WWYR should have) Home type of structure so that . in first grade 
. . . you would lay out what the narrative should contain — a simple plot, a simple 
scene, no more than two characters, and then, the next year, you would take one of 
those and develop it further, maybe the third year you'd put dialogue in, so you're 
following the sequence down the line. 

It was evident that our strong emphasis on children as capable and developing 
composers was met with resistance by a number of teachers. When teachers 
desired to align WWYR with a "scope and sequence" analysis of writing 
growth, they experienced a tension between two conflicting views of children 



as writers: emerging authors who need opportunities to give form and 
function to their voice versus learners who need opportunities to practice 
skills 

Case Study Examples of Teachers' Understandings of Their Students as 
Writers 

Prior to WWYR, Lena did not see her primary grade children as either 
needing to write or as particularly skillful at writing. The writing 
assignments she designed for them were usually once-a-week story starters 
("How did licorice get to be black?") or fill-in-the-blank writing that provided a 
list of set phases with opportunities to add descriptive words or nouns ("Pete 

the pencil went for a walk over the , under the . . . w ). Within 

the constraints of these set assignments, the children were not producing 
interesting texts. As Lena facetiously explained in her final interview, "And I 
couldn't understand why they couldn't come up with some wonderful way" of 
completing the story starter. 

But in 1990, in the process of interviewing her students about their 
portfolios, she discovered that several of her children were writing at home. 
One child surprised Lena with her detailed description of the Woody 
Woodpecker stories she wrote for her mother's amusement. The portfolios 
were providing the children with a valued place for their writing and 
providing Lena with a context for understanding children's capabilities and 
interests. Lena decided to incorporate what she learned from the interviews 
into her lesson planning. She wanted them to "develop a character with a 
conflict (episode or incident) with some sort of resolution or conclusion," but 
she did not begin to implement this plan until after the first of the year, for she 
still felt that children were not ready for such goals during the first four 
months of school. 

During the two years of our WWYR work, Lena did not alter this 
organization of the school year. She still began "real" writing after Christmas, 
but her perceptions of what the children could accomplish during the latter 
half of the year changed considerably. One key shift occurred in her 
instructional emphasis on theme, a topic that we had discussed extensively in 
WWYR workshops. She originally felt that the component of theme was too 
difficult for primary children to understand, but by the end of 1992, she had 
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made "comparing of theme and plot" an integral part of her discussion with 
children. A key reason for this shift was her intellectual growth during the , 
course of the WWYR workshops, which she expressed at the end of the first 
year: "In-services are helpful. They are helping to educate us so I'm able to 
educate children. 99 A part of this education was that young children were quite 
capable of grasping the concept of theme in published texts as well as 
developing themes in their own writing. 

Lena's shift in her perceptions of children as writers was quite evident in 
how she talked to her students about writing. While her initial strong 
emphasis on skills led her to separate children's work from the 
accomplishments of professional authors, during the WWYR series, she 
treated her students as capable writers and held their work up for praise and 
criticism, just as she held up trade book literature for analysis. Thus she 
compared children's texts to tradebooks, to show children that they cannot 
simply stop without an appropriate conclusion to the tale; and she likened the 
oral folk tale tradition to the children's experiences telling their "Ruby" stories 
over and over again to parents and to one another. Her conviction that first- 
grade children could write became a source of pride. One day in the spring of 
1993, she informed the class that they were going to have some important 
visitors, an assemblyman and his entourage. She explained that these people 
did not think primary children could write, a statement that made her 
students snicker. She told her students that she even had to tell teachers that 
students not only could write but needed to write, and her students nodded in 
agreement. 

Bert's comments in early workshops led us to believe that he did not see 
children as capable authors ("I used to ask older kids things. But with the 
primary grade I don't"). However, once his grade-level collaboration began in 
early 1993, Bert shadowed some of Lena's progress in understanding the 
developmental nature of children's writing. He, too, learned that children 
were capable of handling theme, particularly if it was explicitly discussed in 
class. Thus, with regard to the Frog and Toad unit he and Lena designed, Bert 
said, "The kids understood the theme of friendship. It was something that 
they could easily write down and identify with." 

Nevertheless, Bert showed little change in his emphasis on "simpler" and 

"basic" curriculum for the children he taught. His own struggles with 
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understanding the rubric and particularly the communication aspects of 
narrative writing directly impacted his perceptions of what his children were 
capable of understanding. After all, if he could not make meaning from these 
constructs, then how would a primary child be able to do so? Thus, when he 
followed Lena's lead by requiring his children to use the feedback form for 
planning, he veered from Lena by omitting the communication circle in the 
center of the form. 

When I'm talking with first graders, and they're beginning to write for the first 
time in January or February ... it just seemed to be a simpler approach, for what I 
was trying to do with kids who were writing for the first time. 

Comparing the remaining four components to the children's game of four- 
square, Bert felt that the communication circle in the form was too complex for 
his children. 

From the beginning of the workshops, Christina saw the need for the 
upper-grade children in her class to write and assumed that her students 
were very capable. In Year One, she focused on only character and plot, yet 
her clear assignment expectations provided her students with connections to 
other components. For example, in one assignment she suggested that her 
"students [would] develop vocabulary that enhances insight to characters 
perspective," building on workshop discussions about how the language of the 
story (style and tone) reveals character motivation and intention. Her 
continued emphasis on communication in Year Two demonstrated confidence 
in her students' orchestration of complex purposes through word choice. As 
we discussed in workshops, upper-grade children were perfectly capable of 
sorting out hidden meanings, for that is how they live their lives: "What did 
my teacher mean by that? What do my parents want now?" 

Christinas colleague, Peter, did not see children in the same light. He 
felt that the subtle devices of motivation and intention were unavailable to his 
children. 

These stories that I'm reading [to the studontnl are not just telling of events, but there 
is a plot to it, and there is a theme to it, and 1 think kida don't really do that, at least 
not the ones that I have worked with 
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His kids, he felt, saw writing as an assignment to finish rather than a 
meaning to be communicated: "They didn't quite grasp theme." "They just 
wanted to write it and finish it and turn it in and get it graded and be done." 

Consistent with his emphasis on his students' incompetence, Peter was 
most concerned with enhancing their creativity. He labeled himself a "writing 
process" teacher, and felt that a major part of the process was "allowing 
(children) to write whatever they feel like writing, and then guiding each 
individual child along, in terms of where they are with their writing." But 
Peter's guidance was limited by both his lack of knowledge about narrative and 
his strong aversion to giving any feedback at all. He believed that many 
children cannot handle specific feedback. 

Last year, 1 had this one girl. She just — the blood would just drain out of her face It 
was really painful for me, 'cause she was one of the most rambling writers 1 ever 
encountered and she needed a lot of help. But she couldn't handle, .the criticism 
So, for me, it was more of an issue of helping her with that issue alone, rather than 
even with the writing 

Because Peter saw the negative aspect of criticism, he could not see the role of 
constructive criticism in helping to build that confidence. 

Summary 

Beliefs about children's capacities to write were closely tied to teachers' 
understandings of writing. When writing was viewed as the transcription of 
"thoughts" or "talk," children could be viewed as having competency with the 
composing of content and the making of meaning, even if conventions were 
otherwise unconventional. This stance also permitted teachers to be surprised 
and delighted with their children's work. When writing was viewed as a set of 
skills in relative isolation from discourse, children's incompetencies were 
emphasized. While the latter view was not more prevalent, its existence in the 
Suburban community made us aware of the difficulties teachers may have in 
conceptualizing what their students can do and understand, and building 
opportunities for growth upon an available base of competency. 
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Teacher Practice: Assessing Children's Narratives 



At the end of writing, [the students and I] discuss what the focus was, reflect on 
whole process 1 do four per assignment The student and I take turns reading 
their piece and commenting Going through the piece is mostly limited to 
instructional goals . . . genre characteristics, literary tools I learn how they feel 
about it and 1 get more insight because I find out their thinking proct is—how they 
thought of things, how they worked through descriptions, etc I also can ask them 
questions that help them think about clarifying items for the reader. (Christina, 
March 1993) 

The focus of our work was assessment — to help teachers use what they 
had learned through literary discussion to help their children grow in their 
writing. Christina's comment reflects the kind of classroom practice we 
advocated. In her conferences, she engaged in literary conversations with 
student authors, listening to their reasoning and offering advice to help them 
meet their own purposes. Her advice focused on specific genre characteristics 
and literary tools that linked her instruction to her assessment. Christinas 
approach to written feedback was similar — offering her children an articulate 
analysis of their writing by pointing out their accomplishments and asking 
specific questions to guide improvement of their piece. 

But such assessment practices are not easy to achieve. As we report 
below, after Year One, while most teachers expressed an increased expertise 
with literary conversations about trade books with their children, they felt less 
comfortable holding similar conversations about their students' writing, and 
they found the crafting of a helpful written comment perhaps the most difficult 
of all. Therefore, to help teachers gain understandings and competencies with 
narrative assessment, we spent the Year Two workshops scoring student 
samples with the rubric, writing hypothetical commentary on the feedback 
form, and discussing conferencing possibilities. This section traces teachers' 
growth as assessors during both Years One and Two, 

Implementing Assessment Practices 

At the beginning. Prior to our first workshop, as we have discussed, 
teachers' assessment practices reflected their knowledge of writing, their 
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understandings of their children as writers, and their views of their roles as 
teachers. In response to our first questionnaire, primary teachers 
emphasized the role of motivating praise and positive comments. Despite 
some interest in mastering methods of teacher-student conferencing, only one 
of five had provided or encouraged face-to-face response to students' story 
writing (Tables 9 and 10). Middle teachers, more focused on completion of 
assignments, were more likely to provide critique or encourage their students 
to critique one another's work, but they were not confident that their feedback 
was effective. Most middle teachers wanted to understand how to make "my 
conferencing more useful in a concrete way" and "how to teach the kids to be 
more helpful in giving feedback to each other." Since the content of their 
feedback was most often focused on genre-general characteristics of w good 
writing 1 ' or on mechanics, we interpreted statements like these as possible 
evidence of teachers' awareness that their understandings of writing were 
impacting the effectiveness of their assessment practices. Upper teachers did 
not respond to some of these items. 

Implementation, Year One. Our focus in Year One was on collaborative 
assessment design, and we therefore chose not to pressure the teachers with 
formal observations or interview^!* However, teachers' involvement with 
WWYR was evident in their responses to our June 1992 questionnaire. The 
greatest impact appeared to be in the teachers 1 growing capability to engage 
their si udents in literary conversations — whether analyses of literature or 
responses to student writing: "I can bring in more detail — the story elements 



Table 9 

Classification of Primary and Middle Teachers by Reported Use of Types of Positive and 
Critical Feedback 









Positive only 








Inclusion of 


critique 


Level 


N 


Praise 


Com- 
ment 


Grade 


Share 
with 
class 


Total 


Com- 
ment 


Grade 


Share 
with 

class Total 


Primary 


5 


2 


1 


1 


2 


5 


1 




1 1 


Middle 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


2 


5 5 



Note. Only one of the upper teachers completed this portion of the questionnaire 

a One primary teacher entered grades in her gradebook but did not share them with child. 
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Table 10 

Classification of Teachers by Desired Changes in Their Methods of 
Feedback 





N 


Dictation 


Conferencing 


Peer feedback 


Primary 


5 


1 


2 


0 


Middle 


5 


0 


4 


1 


Upper* 1 


3 


a 


2 a 


a 


Total 


1M 


1" 


8 a 





a Oni' of the upper teachers did not complete these questions. 



-when discussing a piece of literature, and I'm more focused on what to look 
for in literature and the student writing." "I feel mere comfortable in guiding 
the students in their appreciation of the literature we read and helping them 
incorporate some of the literary devices in their own writing." "I am able to 
better critique and give more meaningful comments." Teachers benefited from 
acquisition of a technical vocabulary to represent children's insights: "I give 
things names— 'foreshadowing,' etc.: 'How did you know the wolf was mean? 
What words gave you a clue?' " Balanced by reports of frustration and 
confusion ("I still need to reread Theme section of Lukens— we still have 
problems with this in class" or "Trying to explain plot to my kids is often 
difficult"), teachers* characterizations of their accomplishments and growth 
in literary interpretation appeared quite genuine. 

Although implementation of specific WWYR assessment artifacts and 
methods was not widespread in Year One, we viewed the teachers- 
engagement in literary discourse as critical progress toward developing 
methods of teacher-student conferencing or written commentary. Certainly 
teachers were aware that our focus was on assessment, and many reported a 
shift away from a mechanics focus toward responses to narrative content ("a 
lot less redlining"), an effort to provide narrative-specific comments (whether 
oral, or in the margins of the students* papers, or on the form), and an 
appreciation for the value of the clarity of the narrative elements and for 
technical language that could capture an analysis of narrative (Table 11). A 
number of teachers had experimented with the narrative feedback form and 
found its structure very useful ("help focus on one or two things"). Some 



Table 11 

Classification of Teachers by Their Reports of Positive Impact of WWYR on Methods of 
Assessment 



Level 


JV 


Inclusion of both 
Commendation & 
Recommendation 


Shift toward 
comments 
on content 


Shift toward 
genre-specific 
comments 


Value of 
technical 
vocabulary & 
component 
distinctions 


Primary 


7 


2 


3 


3 


2 


Middle 


4 


0 


3 


2 


4 


Upper 


4 


1 


4 


4 


3 


Total 


15 


3 


10 


9 


9 



teachers shared examples of their new methods of commentary. "Pre 
example— 'Great Story!' 'Super Writing!' Post example— 'I like the name of 
your character. Can you tell me more about him— where does he live, how 
does he feel?' " 

Nevertheless, teachers were quite aware that they were challenged and in 
need of further guidance. Some teachers, particularly primary teachers, 
shared their uncertain understandings of some aspects of the WWYK rubric 
and the feedback form— particularly Theme ("They tend to think every theme 
is friendship") (Table 12). Some teachers were uncertain how WWYR 
assessments could assist their efforts to establish grade-level expectations, 
share these expectations with students ("How to present a rubric without 
overwhelming?"), or report student evaluations. We received requests for 
explicit modeling of written commentary ("I need a better understanding of the 
process of assisting students through specific comments"), conferencing, and 
guiding peers in critical response ("how to use student work to convey their 
ideas?") (Table 13). Finally, confronted with our interest in teacher-student 
conferencing, many teachers asked for assistance with management of time 
and classroom organization. The number of teachers making these requests 
was small, but we suspected that requests for help would increase as teachers 
adopted WWYR practices more widely. Clearly, there was work ahead of us in 
Year Two. 



Table 12 

Classification of Teachers by Their Concerns About Understandings of WWYR Assessments 









Feedback 


Usefulness for 


Usefulness 








form/Written 


setting grade- 


for student 


Level 


N 


Rubric 


commentary 


level expectations 


evaluation 


Primary 


1 


5 


2 


3 


2 


Middle 


5 


0 


1 


0 


3 


Upper 


4 


0 


2 


0 


0 


Total 


15 


5 


5 


3 


5 



Table 13 

Classification of Teachers by Their Requests for Additional Guidance in Assessment 
Methods 



Level 


N 


Written 
commentary 


Conferencing 


Guiding peers 
in critical 
response 


Time 
management, 

classroom 
organization 


Primary 


7 


0 


0 


0 


2 


Middle 


5 


0 


1 


1 


1 


Upper 


4 


2 


1 


0 


1 


Total 


15 


2 


2 


1 


4 



Prior to Year Two. With a gap of seven months in between the June 1992 
and the January 1993 workshop, we distributed a "catch-up" questionnaire and 
visited classrooms in December 1992 and January 1993. We were quite 
disappointed with evidence from the students' portfolios. There were virtually 
no narratives in the kindergarten and first-grade portfolios, little use of the 
WWYR feedback form for teachers' commentary, and continued tendencies to 
mark papers for mechanics ("trouble with sentence structure") or fairly 
surface level content (repetitious text crossed out). Substantive comments were 
typically genre general: "Good, with beginning/middle/end." "Good flow." 
Among the few teachers who were experimenting with the feedback form, two 
entered some comments in the narrative component boxes that were 
essentially genre general (Character: "You told me a lot about your 
characters." Setting: "Tell me what it looks like." Setting: "Good descriptions." 
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Plot: "What happened after T Plot: u Did they ?" Theme: u Good 

descriptive words"). In two second-grade classes, the feedback form had been 
used by the students for planning a narrative. Observations of teachers' 
analytic interactions with students in five rooms revealed similarly uneven 
WWYR implementation. For example, one teacher (who was soon to go on 
maternity leave) was warmly guiding her students in responses to one 
another's tall tales: "You could have expanded just a bit — it wasn't clear when 

"Sometimes we know about a character just from his actions." "In 

what ways did we learn about her character?" She later explained that she 
was not grading these pieces, but giving them feedback on "character 
description, including what was thought and felt." In contrast, another 
teacher was walking about the room checking her students' progress on their 
tall tales, issuing quick commands ("You need a conclusion." "Where is the 
exaggeration?") or ineffectively reading brief excerpts of more effective pieces 
("What a unique ending" or "Very interesting exaggeration") to inattentive 
students attempting to write. 

Findings from our Pre Year Two survey were consistent with our 
classroom visits. Of the 13 teachers continuing participation in WWYR, 9 
completed the questionnaire. Mentioned uses (planned or implemented) of the 
narrative feedback form were patchy and inconsistent, demonstrating little 
evidence of a staff commitment to WWYR implementation during our absence: 
written commentary (mentioned by 3 teachers), a "handy reference for 
separating the parts of narrative writing" (1 teacher), "beneficial for 
conferencing" (2 teachers), peer conferencing (1 teacher), whole class story 
planning (1 teacher). The rubric, however, was little used. No teacher was 
using it to score students* narratives; three teachers reported use as a guide to 
the design of instruction and assessment for specific narrative assignments. 

Mid Year Two: Conferencing. Following our first session in Year Two on 
scoring and commentary, teachers requested specific guidance in methods of 
conferencing. To provide us with background prior to the workshop, we 
distributed a survey (Appendix M), videotaped examples of two teachers' 
conferences (Lena's and Christina's), and observed conferences in several 
classrooms, In their responses to our survey, teachers reported several 
approaches to teacher-student conferencing along with uncertainty that some 
of these truly constituted what is meant by "conference." Most teachers 




reported roaming during student wnting — "stamping" the prewrite before 
permitting tho student to continue, responding to a draft, editing the close-to- 
final copy. Some teachers met with students more formally either to review 
the progress of a piece to some designated point (most often the prewrite) or, in 
just a few classrooms, to share the final draft. Some teachers continued the 
practice of focusing a conference around the students' showcase portfolios, 
although the WWYR project appeared to be impacting classroom time for 
portfolio preparation and portfolio conferencing. 5 

Although teachers viewed conferencing as an opportunity for assessment, 
the content of some survey responses emphasized conferencing as a context for 
one-to-one instruction, a finding which made evident these teachers' 
disinclination to assume the roles either of interpretive reader or investigator 
of the writers purpose (Table 14): M I read sloppy copy and talk about whr.t is 
good and what could be corrected, enlarged upon, added, redone. I zero in 
better on skills and helping students to improve." "[We] discuss and clarify 
the elements needed in a story." "[I] encourage and discuss parts 
[components] of a story." Observations of conferences confirmed this pattern. 6 

Table 14 

Purpose for Conferencing: Teachers Expressing Key Views 

Build students' 
Praise, identities as 



Level 


N 


Instruction 


reinforcement 


writers 


Assessment 


Primary 


4 


4 


4 


4 


3 


Middle 


5 


5 


0 


1 


4 


Upper 


3 


3 


0 


1 


3 


Total 


12 


12 


4 


6 


10 



5 Indeed, we raised questions in workshops about the need to revisit the portfolio assessment 
practices and integrate them with WWYR, rather than simply add WWYR assessment 
practices on to the current classroom workload. Certainly there was some recognition that 
revision might be wise, but more resistance to rethinking practices that had been tough to 
implement and were at least in place in some form in most classrooms. The message from us 
that we would not attend to portfolio assessment until we had laid the groundwork for genre 
assessment did give teachers permission to focus less intensively on showcase selection and 
conferencing. 

6 We observed most often in the classrooms of our case study teachers. Mentioned here are 
observations of additional teachers. 




For example, a fifth-grade teacher asked a student, "Do you have a plan, or are 
you making it up as you go along?" However, some teachers were 
demonstrating the capacity to balance the instructional tone with feedback 
relevant in some way to the child's purpose. Thus, from the survey we heard 
(emphasis ours): "We are all trying to make good writing even better by giving 
suggestions and asking [for] more student ideas" "I tell them they have a good 
start, but some parts may be missing or some parts I don't understand, 
suggestions to make it better." "[The] focus is . . . specific, a particular aspect 
[such as] character, setting, plot. How can we more fully develop the 
character? What does he look l : ke? What does he do? Does he have 
conversation? Did you use describing words?" W I use final copy of a particular 
piece, this time chosen by me. Very informal. They read piece and I try to ask 
a question. Then I give them a commendation." An April observation 
illustrates one second-grade teachers efforts at reader response: 

M 'IQ of zero'— does that mean he's not very smart? I like that I liked your use of 
language." Dianne then explained that she was confused by a sudden reference to 
the hunter's pain— "That pain wasn't there before." Bernard explains, "He was 
shocked." Dianne writes on his piece, "because he was shocked," asking, "That 
makes more sense to me; does it make sense to you?" 

We heard quite diverse views about the benefits of conferencing. Some 
views reflected closely the current state of teachers' views about children as 
writers. Thus, one teacher was delighted that she "learned how involved 
istudents] really were in their work and how much they feel connection and 
ownership of their own writing," while others felt that "understanding 
feedback was over their heads" and that "the students don't know enough about 
their writing to tell me much." Other views of conferencing reflected beliefs 
regarding their role in students' work: an inherent part of the writing 
process, an opportunity to enhance children's investment in their writing, a 
WWYR requirement of uncertain benefit. Perhaps the most consistent 
complaint across teachers, including those committed to the benefits of 
conferencing, was their concern with scheduling and classroom 
management, and we did make time in the second session to discuss 
management options. Teachers felt that they had too little time overall and 
that they spent too much time with those children having most difficulty. 




End of Year Two. The final interview focused on classroom practice, 
engaging teachers in a summative analysis of the benefits and drawbacks of 
WWYR methods of assessment. We discussed implementation of the 
narrative feedback form, the narrative rubric, and methods of conferencing. 
Although the findings were consistent with previous results, our 
understandings of the pattern of impact were deepened as we attended closely 
to teachers' views and anecdotes of their efforts at implementation. 

The narrative feedback form was in wide use for planning (Table 15), and 
the contents of the plans were often drawn from the rubric (Table 16) ("I steal 



Table 15 

Classification of Teachers by Their Uses of the Narrative Feedback Form End of 
Year Two 







Assignment 


Communicate 


Student 


Written 


Level 


N 


planning 


expectations 


planning 


commentary" 


Primary 


7 


7 


2 


5 


4 


Middle 


4 


4 


4^ 


1 


4 


Upper 


4 


4 


4 


2 


4 


Total 


15 


15 


10 


8 


12 



11 These numbers show those teachers who ever attempted to use the form. Few teachers 
utilized it on a regular basis. 



Table 16 

Classification of Teachers by Their Uses of the Narrative Rubric: 
End of Year Two 







Resource for 




Assessing 






assignment 


Assessment 


students' 


Level 


N 


planning 


resource 


narratives 


Primary 


7 


7 


4 


2 


Middle 


4 


4 


3 




Upper 


4 


4 


3 


1 


Total 


15 


15 


10 


3 



G j 



vocabulary" [from the rubric]). Indeed, the greatest impact of this form was 
upon establishment of clearer and more narrative-specific expectations. Thus 
teachers expressed appreciation of its support for their own planning ("The 
form keeps me focused." "It's to the point, very specific." "I refer to it to plan a 
story assignment"). Figure 5 illustrates plans designed on the form by two 
different grade-level teams. Teachers valued its support for communicating 
assignment expectations: A few teachers shared copies of their own 
assignment plans ("I would use it on the overhead, pre-writing, setting the 
criteria: These are the five things, this is what I'm looking for." "We would 
discuss the . . . legend, what would the characters be like, and so on . . . how it 
would fit under each of those different headings"). Some teachers simply used 
the empty form to help focus children on one or two components of their 
narratives ("We would talk about these words, and I'd say, 'Now let's talk 
about the setting . . .' "). Some teachers had children use the form for their 
own planning ("the form gives them some way to organize their thoughts"). 
Figure 6 contains examples from children at two grade levels. 

Demonstrating the contributions of clear assignment expectations to 
assessment focus, guidance for the content of both comments made in the 
margins of the students' papers and oral comments was often drawn from the 
assignment plan. Nevertheless, the form was used infrequently as the context 
for these comments. Although most teachers attempted to comply with our 
request to try its use, most teachers eventually devised adaptations, and a few 
teachers dropped it altogether. Adaptations included responding to a 
sampling of children each day ("I would select two kids randomly and do a 
narrative feedback on paper"), responding as a written reminder of the points 
to raise in a later conference ("I would use it as my comment sheet and then go 
over it with them"), modeling commentary ("I would use it on an overhead to 
show them the types of comments and what I was looking for"), peer 
commentary ("they filled it out for each other's stories, which was 
interesting"), responding to the student's plan (Figure 6) ("so it kind of becomes 
an ongoing communication sheet"), writing on the child's draft rather than 
the form, and oral feedback during writing. Teachers' perceptions that the 
form placed too great an emphasis on written commentary were mixed with 
their confusion about the effectiveness of written commentary. Would students 
read the comments? Some said yes: "They read them definitely, because 
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they'll ask me about it if they don't understand what I meant." Others said no: 
"I don't know what they do with [my comments], they eat them." Would 
students utilize the comments? Some said yes: "They say, *You said I could do 
this on my [paper], could I go do that now?' " Others said no: "They like the 
good things, they don't want to read the bad things." In the context of 
uncertainties about written feedback, the difficulty of formulating a good 
comment seemed a good reason to minimize effort. 

|W]hat was hard for mo was trying to narrow down my comment so that the 
children could understand what I was really trying to get across to them. I always 
found it easier ... to write a single comment . . , but then I would have to sit down 
and discuss it with them, so they could better understand what I was trying to get 
across to them. 

But resistance to the use of the feedback form for written commentary was 
not tantamount to resistance to commentary, nor evidence of lack of growth in 
the narrative-specific content of commentary. Consistent with earlier 
findings, teachers continued to feel strongly that the content of their feedback 
had changed markedly, from a focus on mechanics to a focus on content, from 
vaguaries to greater specificity ("[Now] I prefer the comments that we write: 
Tour characters show a lot of depth/ and so on. Being very, very specific"). 
All 15 teachers testified to their growth in understandings of children's 
stories. 

The narrative rubric was almost never used for assessment of students' 
competence with narrative (Tables 16 and 17): "The narrative rubric wasn't for 



Table 17 

Classification of Teachers by Their Explanations for Not Using the Rubric: End 
of Year Two 









Inappropriate 




Uncertain 


Level 


N 


No time 


to grade level 


Too broad 


understanding 


Primary 


7 


1 


3 


2 


2 


Middle 


4 


2 


1 


2 


3 


Upper 


4 


0 


0 


3 


2 


Total 


If) 


3 


4 


7 


1 
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the faint of heart." However, the rubric was in use as a resource for the design 
of developmentally-appropriate assignments. The lists within each component 
box served as resources for designing content criteria for children's 
narratives. The developmental continuum underlying the discrete points on 
each scale served as a representation of growth and change ("it's really 
cemented in my mind — the continuum"). For many teachers, the rubric 
represented the heart of Writing What You Read, even if it did not fit their 
goals for narrative assessment. 

Teachers' discussions of conferencing methods mirrored findings from 
our survey distributed three months before. Teachers reported marked change 
in their comfort with literary discussion of literature and some greater comfort 
with analytic discussion of a child's narrative. But, despite professed 
commitment to conferencing, teachers complained about lack of time and 
expressed some continued worries about their competence with it. 

Learning to Assess: Scoring 

The introduction of the WWYR rubric in Year One was cast as 
exploration and refinement — teachers scored collaboratively in the context of 
rich discussion of the children's writing and the features of the rubric. 
Beginning with the first workshop in Year Two, we began systematic scoring 
practice, and we collected each teacher's independent scores (prior to group 
discussion) as a record of teacher agreement. Given the prior experience of 
many teachers with Year One pilot scoring, the results across Year Two 
sessions revealed considerable consensus even from the outset (Tables 18 and 
19) and the benefits of collegia! discussions of student work. While the range of 
scores decreased over time toward an acceptable range of plus or minus one, 
even the early discrepancies were typically the result of divergent ratings by 
just one teacher. Two exceptions to this pattern were the primary teachers' 
difficulties with Theme and the upper teachers' difficulties with 
Communication. These exceptions reflect patterns in teachers' content 
knowledge and, as we discuss in our conclusions, possible weaknesses in 
these dimensions of the rubric. 
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Learning to Assesa: Commentary 

In v'Avh of our Year Two workshops, teachers practiced responding to 
children's narratives on the* narrative feedback form. The scheme for coding 
these comments can be found in Appendix N. 

Focusing and organizing comments. The feedback form did appear to 
provide a helpful organizer for the teachers' comments: The comments of 12 
teachers were placed in the appropriate component box from the outset, and 
only 2 of 16 teachers concluded the workshop series with any confusion about 
the appropriate component for a comment. (For example, one teacher wrote 
about an insignificant Plot detail in the box designated for Writing Process: "It 
was confusing when you described what was written on the back of the spray 
can." The comment had no bearing on the child's ability to draft, revise, get 
help from peers, or any of the other topics associated with Process.) Achieving 
brevity and focus was another matter. In a context where teachers' marginal 
comments on students' papers had been typically brief and global, we were 
surprised that teachers did not find it easy to limit their workshop comments. 
Learning to select two components and craft two helpful comments seemed to 
require — particularly for some middle and upper elementary teachers — an 
initial experience with commentary in most or all sections of the feedback form 
(Tables 20 and 21). One fifth-grade teacher, for example, filled in comments in 
four of the available component places in a child's fractured fairy tale of The 
True Story of the Three Little Pigs (Scieszka, 1989): 



Table 20 

Classification of Teachers by Mean Number of Comments 
Across Sessions 



Level 




Number of components 


2 


Greater than 2 a Greater than 3 


Primary 


4 


3 0 


Middle 


0 


4 1 


Upper 


0 


2 2 


Total 


4 


9 3 



a 2<Number of components <3. 
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Table 21 

Classification of Teachers by Number of Comments. Last 
Session 



Number of components 



Level 


2 


Greater than 2 a 


Greater than 3 


Primary 


6 


0 


1 


Middle 


3 


2 


0 


Upper 


1 


1 


2 


Total 


9 


3 


3 



a 2<Number of components <3. 



Theme: You were very clear on the reasons why the wolf ate the 3 pigs. The story 
needed to include how the pigs defend themselves or their reaction. 

Characters: More physical/mental descriptions needed for the characters. 

Setting: More details on where the pigs are from. 

Plot: You included more than one episode in your story and tied it all together 
(Good transition). Outcome (conclusion) needs to be expanded further. 

Rather than concentrating her analysis on just two comments, the 
teacher ends up writing more but delivering less helpful material. Many of 
her recommendations end up being calls for "more" or "expand further," 
which does not give the child any insight into how to accomplish this. Her 
generalized call for "more" also diverges from the constraints of the genre. In 
her Setting remark, for example, it would have been more helpful to have more 
information on the wolfs background than the pigs'. In fact, any more focus 
on the pigs might serve to distract the reader from the author's main purpose, 
which is to stimulate sympathy for the wolf and thus to create an effective 
fractured fairy tale. 

There was evident improvement by the third session: Only three teachers 
diverged markedly from the requested pattern — a new staff member, a long- 
term substitute, and the first-grade teacher close to retirement. Most teachers 
composed briefer and more helpful comments like these: 
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Tell what the risk was. There was excitement but what led to it? Add more or 
change moral, (second-grade teacher) 

What was the risk for Fredowl walking the branch? Moral does not fit story, 
(third-grade teacher) 

How did she get to the ball? This is a very important part of the story and needs 
more explanation! (third-grade teacher) 

"... the hot sand blowing against their face and they could see nothing for miles" 
gives the reader a very vivid image of the desert of no return. A similar 
description should be used on Death Mountain, (fifth-grade teacher) 

Making comments relevant to the child's purpose. We asked three 
questions regarding the relation of a teacher's comment to the child's text. 
First, was the comment appropriate to narrative, rather than "genre general" 
in content? Second, was the comment linked to the child's text, either through 
a quote or a close summary? Third, was the comment focused on a significant 
aspect of the subgenre or child's story versus an insignificant detail in the text? 

All teachers demonstrated the capacity in at least one workshop to provide 
a comment that addressed a particular aspect of the child's narrative, and 
most teachers (12 of 16) provided such a comment in every workshop. An 
example of such a Commendation was: "Wonderful descriptions of the 
dragon's cave. You made it easy to picture where the prince was." A 
Recommendation was: "In order to strengthen the theme, I would have liked 
to see Nicky notice that his mitten was gone and worry about finding it." The 
teachers who differed from this pattern were the two kindergarten teachers 
(who did not teach narrative), the long-term substitute, and a new staff 
member. 

All teachers showed capacity to link their comments to the child's text 
through a quote or a close summary, and most teachers (13 of 16) provided at 
least one such link in all three Year Two workshops. For example, one 
teacher commented, " 'Just before he was going to cast the spell, Foran threw 
his golden dagger across the scorching desert at Rectar by reflex.' Was a good 
way to show the reader how quick-minded your characters are." Exceptions 
were a kindergarten teacher, a long-term substitute, and a fourth-grade 
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teacher who acknowledged difficulty understanding WWYR in our interviews. 
There were no evident patterns of change. 

Growth was most apparent in the significance of teachers' comments. 
Nine (of 16) teachers shifted over time from use of insignificant comments 
focusing on a minor detail to commentary addressing central aspects of 
narrative or the child's growth as a narrative writer. Only two teachers 
concluded the workshop series using only comments judged insignificant. 

Case Study Examples of Growth in Teacher Practice 

Lena. Before the onset of WWYR, Lena's assessment practices amounted 
to unequivocal praise. To our January 1992 pre-workshop questionnaire, Lena 
responded, "Anything the children write, I consider a Very good' one. Any 
first attempts children make with the written word receive praise and positive 
reinforcement.'' When we asked, "What makes the story a weak one?" Lena 
responded, "N/A." Her vision of assessment was linked to motivation. She 
wanted her children to write, so she viewed her role as an uncritical advocate. 
In the context of WWYR emphasis on the positive ways that "criticism" can 
provide young children guidance in their writing, Lena began to shift in her 
assessment practices. In her instructional planning in March of the first 
year, for example, she began to address specific goals: "I expect the class to 
write a class story of Frog and Toad and then write their own stories. I expect 
the stories to have two or more characters, one adventure with some sort of 
resolution." In the classroom, she pointed out how professional authors 
accomplished their goals and reminded the children that they were quite 
capable of reaching these goals as well. Lena was the first to suggest that the 
narrative feedback form could be used for children's planning, and she 
distributed these forms to aid the children in their prewrites. 

Making no mention of theme at first, by the end of the first year (and 
perhaps led by its continual presence on the feedback form), Lena spoke of how 
her instruction had shifted: "Yes, how I analyze story [in] group discussion, 
comparing theme and plot, the way characters are developed — the works!" 
Still, Theme was hard for Lena to grasp and in the beginning of the following 
year, her comments reflect her continued hesitancy of how to handle this 
component: "We are heading toward narrative writing! I have been reading 
at least two stories a day — discussing characters, plots, and themes (sort of) 
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and settings." The "sort of quality of her class discussion on Theme would 
shift during the second year. In designing her unit on "Mitten" stories, she 
read her children a variety of tradebcok "Mitten" tales and then asked her 
students to write their own. When her students worriedly exclaimed, "Its 
hard!" Lena reminded them that the theme was "what the story is going to be 
about" and gave several possible themes including "mittens stretch," "there 
isn't always enough room," "don't have white mittens," and "animals can get 
along." 

In the workshops, Lena's practice efforts at commentary made consistent 
links to the child's writing ("You really worked at descriptive phrases and 
using symbolism — 'hot cave . . . more and more bones'! ") as well as provided a 
balance between one specific commendation and one recommendation. Her 
commendations and guidance were also consistently significant — only in the 
first Year Two workshop did she make an insignificant comment. In 
analyzing a child's fairy tale she wrote, "What happened to Mom? Eliminate 
unnecessary characters. Story could use some physical description of 
characters — only one you describe is the dragon." This recommendation gave 
somewhat mixed advice — eliminate some characters and enhance others, and 
it did not take into account that, in fairy tales, mothers often disappear with 
little explanation. By the end of the year, consistent with her new classroom 
focus, she commented in the workshop for the first time on theme ("You really 
showed Frog and Toad were friends when Toad helped Frog after he fell down 
the mountain"). 

Lena was committed to grow in her methods of conferencing with 
children and willingly permitted us to videotape sample conferences to 
stimulate discussion in the second Year Two workshop. The conferences 
demonstrated Lena's integration of her prior focus on motivation with her new 
emphasis on specific guidance. In her conference with Ben, for example, she 
addressed his tendency to write too much, reams of disconnected episodes. To 
show him the importance of staying with "the story line," she pointed out his 
"first adventure, where he was just getting into it and said, 'This is a story . . . 
This right here is enough.' n While she saved Ben's entire story on disk so he 
could draw from it as needed, she demonstrated the author's responsibility to 
make his words clear and available to the reader. 
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Thus Lena's growth in her capacity to engage children in writing 
assessment was generally consistent with our goals. Nevertheless, certain 
aspects of her conferencing practices seemed to distort our focus on 
authorship, revealing her prior focus on writing skills. Lena had a tendency 
to treat the children's prewrites on the feedback forms as "contracts," a 
direction that we found too rigid. As she explained, "While the writing was 
going on, we did a lot of discussion about sticking to the plan they developed." 
When the children veered from their original plans, she wanted them to 
change the plan or realign the final story with the plan. Was this a distortion 
of our methods, or a reasonable adaptation to first-grade writers? For Lena, 
the "contractual" nature of her assessment practices made sense for her young 
children. Stories that aligned with original plans demonstrated closure in a 
way others did not, trailing off into a Neverland of disjointed prose. Indeed, for 
children like Ben, who had a tendency to write too much, Lena felt that the use 
of the feedback form for planning had "allowed him to develop. It's allowed 
him to plan. He understands what goes together to make a story." While we 
still worried about the rigidity of such assessment, fearing that it would take 
away from the emergent quality of writing, Lena felt strongly that young 
children needed more structure in order for their written meaning to make 
sense. 

And Lena's intuitions about children's instructional needs were built on a 
firm foundation. A mentor, a consummate professional, Lena was inspiring 
to observe. By the end of our project, Lena was actively integrating assessment 
with instruction and creating a classroom culture around response to text. 
Prior to WWYR, she held trade books up for inspection and discussion, but 
after the workshops began she held children's writing up for similar analysis. 
In her final interview she explained: 

Mini-lessons can come at any time. At some point I can just stand up in the middle 
of the class and say, "Everybody take your hands off the keyboards. Put your pencil 
down and listen. We've got this situation here. I've [got] something just great and I 
want you to hear it." Or, "There's a problem here, and ... I can't figure out how to 
solve it. What are we going to do? Help us figure this out." . . . And it's not 
necessarily just one. It may be a couple that I may be talking about. So it's kind of 
just a little, you know, chat. Fireside chat that we'll have about writing. 
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Children's writing was given equal status to professional tradebooks. Both 
were worthy of extended conversation, and the conversation included not only 
praise but critical appraisal. 

Bert. Bert, on the other hand, found even a discussion of professional 
tradebooks to be a difficult task. Prior to WWYR he did little discussion of 
books — they were read, put away, and the class moved on to other topics. Even 
after the five workshops of Year One, Bert found little time for literary 
conversations about books: "When I'm reading I don't discuss. Even when 
I'm done, I don't. I've gotta get into something else. There are days I don't 
even read a story. My kids are going from art, to P.E. to — book fairs. Field 
trips . . The press of the school day leaned heavily on Bert, eliminating any 
time for extended discussions about narrative. Because he did not engage his 
children in literary conversations about published work, he found it difficult to 
carry on these kinds of discussions about children's own writing. He offered 
little in the way of feedback, other than comments on conventions suggesting 
that "It's okay to write without being analytical about it." 

Bert grew in his capacity to analyze in the second year. In his grade-level 
team work with Lena, the two teachers worked together to design the 
instruction and assessment of two genres. One of their units was on the 
fantasy stories of Frog and Toad by Arnold Lobel (e.g., Lobel, 1971). The two 
teachers used "Writing a good (genre) means:" form in their planning, 
suggesting that Frog and Toad stories deal with the theme of "friendship." 
They wanted the children to create original plots in which "something must 
happen to illustrate the theme of friendship." Their plans included reading a 
"number of books" and "modeling] use of the feedback form for children's 
planning." Because the units were planned together, Bert was able to 
participate in literary conversations with Lena beyond the workshop 
opportunities, and Lena's analytical stance helped to shape Bert's growing 
capacity to critique texts. 

Lena's influence on Bert was evident in his use of the feedback form for 
children's planning: 

Well, I use it ns n pre-write ... it kind of becomes an ongoing communication 
sheet. They turn it in to me. I make some comments, turn it back to them. Then 
they go ahead and start writing their story ... I find it the most useful. I find it 
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really gives them focus and direction in terms of writing their paper. When they 
start to write their story, they're not just sitting down and aimlessly wandering 
through a story. They have a sense of direction. And we talk about referring to it as 
a road map, cause there's a direction and a way to get to the end of the story, rather 
than just sitting there and writing and writing and writing until you get to the end 
of the first piece of paper or whatever. . . . You're constantly referring back to it. 
Just as if you're going on vacation and you're using a road map, you're constantly 
unfolding it, and folding it up, to the point where after a while, it begins to get 
ragged and torn and starts falling apart. Well, this is a sheet to constantly go back 
to and touch bases and make sure that you referred to this. 

Like Lena, Bert had a fairly "contractual" image of the planning form. Still, 
now he had a "map"— a guide to help children in their writing, whereas prior 
to WWYR there was no map, and consequently no direction. 

However, in creating this map, Bert appropriated WWYR concepts to 
prior understandings of genre, illustrating a partial alignment that distorted 
WWYR constructs. In his analytic conversations with children, he equated 
the components of narrative with the 5 Ws (Who, What, Where, When, Why), 
confusing stories with informative journalism. The equation reflected both the 
limitations in his understandings of narrative, his views that first graders can 
handle only a limited number of concepts, and his interpretation of writing as 
"skill." 

Researcher/Observer: So do you see an exact match— for example, setting is 
. . . "where," characters are "who?" 

Bert: Mm-hm. Generally, it's pretty exact. It depends on the story. I'm trying to 
think back to when we were doing a Robin James book. One was pretty exact, and 
the other was a little more general. . . . And one we just kind of went through it and 
couldn't find some of the five Ws. It just wasn't there. 

Reflecting a skills view of writing development, Bert also had a tendency 
to talk about narrative in more general terms and with a more instructional 
tone than Lena, making fewer links to specific texts aud responding less to the 
content of the child's story. Rather than holding up a specific child's story for 
analysis, he looked for more generalized patterns across the class: 
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I talked to them in a general sense as a whole group about U A lot of you wrote this in 
there, but forgot the when or the where did the story take place." So I discussed it 
with them in general, because it was something that a lot of them were doing. And 
we did some examples of how can we cover this on our own opening sentence or two. 

And then he picked those children whose writing was weakest for a brief 
conference. 

I'll have a list and I'll write on their pre-write paper . . . that I need to have a 
conference with them. . . . |0]n the last one ... it had to be about a third of the class 
that I wanted to talk to, basically about the same thing, which was going back to 
where and when did the story take place. Just those stories I need to get back to. . . . 
Sometimes I use a parent to sit back there with the student and have them read the 
other sloppy copy or their final copy and say, "Do you have everything in it that you 
need? I would suggest that you i,ut it there." 

Conferencing "kinda moved away from" Bert, and, by the end of the year, he 
was doing little conferencing at all. 

The scoring and feedback opportunities offered in the 1993 workshops 
showed Bert's increasing ability to analyze if given a supportive context in 
which to do it. Although he wavered in the effectiveness of his hypothetical 
comments, he was able to make some specific and significant comments 
linked to the child's text in each workshop. When he did not, Bert showed 
confusion about the specificity of narrative. In each of the sessions he had a 
genre-general commendation, such as "Good organization!" or "Nice, straight- 
forward delivery," comments that could hardly be characterized as specific to 
narrative. Although he sometimes offered specific recommendations in the 
form of questions for the child to answer ("Why were the characters going into 
the mitten?" and "How could you end it so Toad and Frog show how they feel 
about what happened? Thank you/ etc."), what was the child to make of brief 
and nebulous comments like "Beginning? Middle? End?" or "Use of the word 
'bump' and 'flew'? " 

Thus, although Bert grew in his understanding of narrative, his 
knowledge base was too superficial to communicate effectively with children. 
Through the WWYR forms and his conversations with Lena, he was able to 
plan more effectively as well as guide his students into better planning, but 




once into production, Bert felt more distanced from what to say, when to say it, 
and most important, why he needed to say things to children about their 
writing: "I'm not sure the way I'm doing it is the right way, but you try to 
work with what you have in the time that you have available to you." 

Christina. Christina was very clear from the outset about the need to 
engage children in analytic discussions of their writing. Gaining increasing 
fluency in her newfound narrative language, she was eager to speak it in the 
classroom. And speak it she did! Her remarks to her upper-grace children 
about their developing stories were extensive, whether in her instruction, her 
feedback comments, or her conferences. 

In the beginning of WWYR and in her first narrative writing assignment 
of 1992, Christina depended on canned ditto sheets that listed the components 
and asked children to make sure everything was included: 

1. Does the story have a plot? 

2. Are there interesting characters? 

3. Is there a setting? . . . 

This checklist extended to 20 questions including "Are apostrophes/hyphens 
used correctly?" and "Are adverbs correctly used?" The worksheet 
predominately focused on conventions and correctness, and the few questions 
related to content typically made no mention of Theme. 

As Christina began to take more ownership of her narrative assessments, 
her comments revealed a more thoughtful and integrative analysis of 
narrative. Rather than separating and simply listing the components, 
Christina tried to show her children how the components of narrative worked 
together. In an interview at the end of the first year, she wrote: "I have more 
clarity in purpose and focus for each lesson and writing assignment. [One 
assignment focused on] perception of setting from narrator's perspective . . . 
The goals of this assignment were (1) development of characters perceptions, 
inside feelings and (2) description of setting that is character based." The 
continual integration of the components had been a major topic in our 
workshop conversations; settings affected and were affected by the characters 
that lived inside their boundaries, and authors carefully craft their settings 
and character- to show the relationships. 
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By the end of the second year, Christina's commitment to che role of 
assessment in writing instruction was deep. 

I feel very strongly. And to be honest, I think there are a few people on staff who 
really don't. But I look at it like kids need to know the tools of their craft. By 
seeing people doing it and reading it and looking at it, and what makes it great, 
and why do you like this fantasy, what makes a good fantasy, how do the authors 
create a fantasy? Then, they can write one. But to just say "Write a fantasy" that's 
mean, (laughter) "Write it and then critique it." It's not right. They need to know 
what it is. You don't hand someone a paintbrush and say "Paint." They learn. 
Anyway, the form and the rubric have given me a frame . . . just defining what 
each genre really is, has been helpful. Then all my lessons are designed off of 
that. 

Not only were her lessons designed from the rubric, but so too were her 
assessment comments. More important, Christina was not dependent on the 
rubric as she had been on her worksheets. She thought for herself, using the 
language of the rubric, and crafting it to meet the goals of her assignments 
and the needs of individual students. 

Christina's independence in appropriating and adapting WWYR 
materials was thus one of our success stories. But Christinas challenge was 
learning to focus her feedback. Entranced with students' writing and 
immersed in learning about narrative, Christina's comments were too long 
and too complex. For example, in responding to one student's high fantasy 
story, she wrote: 

Your flow from one event and setting to the next is beautifully crafted through the 
use of transitions; this makes the story flow and the reader is not distracted by 
"choppiness" Because you included so many characters and so much action, it was 
at times difficult to keep track of which character was who and what their special 
magic was; I feel that you did an excellent job in describing the events and 
characters; however, you bit off a big bite having so many characters and so much 
action . . . not to worry, Tolkien has received similar comments about his works! 

While the comment demonstrates Christina s adept use of narrative language, 
it is overly complex. Revealing her eagerness to incorporate all that she has 
learned about Tolkien and his works, she also lets the student off the hook by 
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suggesting that, since Tolkien had trouble with the complexity of his tale, the 
student should not worry about the complexity of his. In one of our workshops, 
we offered this comment as an alternative: 

It was difficult to keep track of which character was which. Tolkien has received 
similar comments about his works, so I know it's a difficult thing to do. But I want 
you to try. You could either eliminate some of the less important characters or try to 
specifically identify each according to his/her special magic. 

Although Christina had a tendency to overcomment in workshops, 
typically offering four or five comments, what she said was consistently linked 
to the child's text and oftrn to- the genre (e.g., "What is the difference between 
the way the prince sees the kingdom and the way Cinderella has seen it in 
other stories you've read?"). Her recommendations were the most consistently 
specific ("Who is telling the story? I like the story best when it's the prince"). 
Although her commendations were more general, she was able to make at 
least one commendation specific in each session ("Beautiful use of language, 
metaphors, descriptions. I like the symbolism of good and evil — snake eating 5 
daughters"). Christina also showed no difficulties in placing her comments in 
the appropriate component boxes, and all of her comments dealt with 
significant issues for the child to consider. 

Christina had high expectations for her students' ability to handle 
extensive technical vocabulary and complicated feedback. In 1993, she began 
to hold conferences with her students stating that the purpose of the 
conferences was to provide "more insight on their thinking. So, knowledge 
always is good. With ignorance there's a lot of misunderstandings. So I can 
understand their individual process and then I can assess based on that." 
Christina assumed that her students had important things to tell her about 
their writing that could justify their choices. She saw her conferences as 
possibilities for constructing feedback with her students, again validating the 
role of her students in assessment. 

Hrwever, because of the length and complexity of her comments, 
Christina was only able to conference with or make written comments to four 
students per assignment. Although Christinas comments reveal her 
orientation toward her students as writers, the stretch of time between 
comments reveals some lack of understanding that her students needed more 
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frequent and, perhaps, less dense commentary. Christina had a tendency to 
try to remark on every aspect of the story — holding conferences up to 30 
minutes long. When we discussed this after showing a videotape of 
Christina's conferencing techniques in WWYR workshop, Christina was 
relieved to hear that conferencing did not have to be so lengthy. 

One of the reasons for her original orientation came from children who 
were highly interested in improving their writing. In speaking about one of 
her students, Christina remarked: 

Mike, he really wants to always improve, improve, improve. And sometimes I just 
say, "Mike, go with your own instincts." Everything, he wants me to read and 
check! Every single step of the way, and I would love to because he was the one who 
. . . You can see all his stuff, he has everything. He's really into it. So he really 
wants a lot of in-depth feedback, and when I'm filtering through the room, five 
minutes or less frustrates him. He wants a lot of time with me. 

This was not the case, however, with less capable students. Christina felt 
that she tended to be "very kind" with students who had more had a tendency to 
"slip through and slip through and slip through" without completing 
assignments. With one student in particular, she commented: 

Just getting Fred to follow through with a project is hard because he starts out with a 
ka-bang and then anything that goes on over time is difficult . . . It's because he's 
not involved in the process. So the honing and the depth that comes — This is a great 
idea to start with, but what I wrote is "Well done, a bit abrupt. It could use more 
transitions in between different ideas and descriptions. It's really neat to see you 
turning stuff in. Your writing reflects your creativity. Super ideas and neat 
imagination." But to make his imagination gel and have the depth, he needs to 
work and be involved, yeah, and craft it. 

Teaching more mature writers how to craft their stories came easily to 
Christina. She knew what she wanted to say. But when faced with students 
who were struggling, she reverted to overgeneralized comments and praise. 

Peter. Peter, on the other hand, was not sure what to say to his students, 
other than offer positive motivational statements. He held a negative view of 
assessment conferences, arguing that his students were not ready for such 
criticism. As he explained in the final interview: 
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I was just trying to connect with them with the story, that I was interested in their 
writing. And just from a person-to-person, that 1 wasn't there to tell them anything. 
'Cause I noticed when I'd come out and tell the kids, "You should do this. You 
should do that." And I'm really violating the creativity that the child had in it. And 
they just turned off to it. It wasn't a real exchange. 

Peter's stance that he "wasn't there to tell them anything" and his picture of 
criticism as coercion prevented him from giving children substantive 
guidance. Assessment in his eyes was not the "learning event" we tried to 
describe in the WWYR workshops, but undue pressure. 

Much of Peter's stance came from his struggle with the concepts of 
narrative. He suggested that his involvement in the workshops was "more 
intellectual than I had ever been before." He wrestled with the concept of 
theme ("I found I had a really hard time with theme") and forgot about 
communication ("[The feedback form] was divided into four sections. The 
center was for ... I forget . . ."). He did not use the feedback form to offer 
commendations and recommendations for his students, nor did he advocate its 
use by students as a planning form. He explained, "No, I never did. Id just 
use pretty much traditional webbing. You know, where they would web their 
ideas and try and cover the narrative." The students' webbed coverage of 
narrative focused on character, setting, and plot with no mention of the two 
elements with which Peter struggled. 

In the contexts of the workshops, however, Peter was given opportunities 
to experiment with giving children specific feedback, and though there is no 
evidence that Peter carried these techniques into his own classroom, his 
comments across the three scoring and feedback sessions do show some 
progress. 

Peter's comments unfortunately show an increase in the number of 
comments he offers. We had advocated that teachers only write two comments 
for children's stories throughout the workshops. Peter was consistent in 
Time 1 and Time 2— limiting his comments to one commendation and one 
recommendation. But by Time 3 he was offering a total of five comments. Still, 
perhaps we can take this as a positive sign— a signal that Peter is more willing 
to comment. 
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Throughout the sessions, Peter wavered between significant and 
insignificant comments, for he still had a tendency to focus on genre-general 
comments ( u Good flow of action from beginning — end") and exhortations for 
"more" ("Develop setting more"). His comments in the first two session showed 
some confusion about where to place his comments (e.g., one Setting comment 
asked, "What caused the wolf to be so hungry?"). But by the final session all 
five of his comments were appropriately placed. 

Peter also showed growth in understanding individual components, even 
the component with which he showed the most difficulty — Communication. 
For example, in writing hypothetical comments to a student writing sample in 
the second session, he wrote, "I like the style where event is written and then 
next sentence explains details." His comment reveals the very tentative nature 
of his understanding of narrative which is more a generalized statement of 
plot than communication. However, by the third session his hypothetical 
comments showed more insight into the component. In writing a response to 
a myth written by a sixth-grade girl, Peter wrote: "Mythical flavor characters, 
good language metaphors." This comment was far more accurate in 
capturing the features of the component as well as the specific 
accomplishments of the child's writing. 

Although Peter was never fully convinced of the efficacy of Writing What 
You Read in focusing children to write about specific genres, he saw 
advantages for the children's reading: 

Yeah, I think so. Definitely. 1 think I got more out of [WWYR] as a reading 
teacher, than as a writing teacher, though. Because I had never really been exposed 
to a lot of the discussion around different genres and what that is. So that made it 
really hard for me. But I feel it being useful as a writing teacher as well, either 
moving certain kids along in certain areas. We're all gonna do the myth again 
this [coming] year, and I thought it went really well, actually. I thought the kids did 
a good job with it. 

Summary 

In this section, we have provided evidence of a complex pattern of impact. 
Writi \g What You Read assessments were not typically implemented as we 
had recommended. In their classrooms, teachers rarely used the narrative 
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feedback form for written commentary or the narrative rubric for scoring. 
Instead, our greatest impact in the classroom was on (a) the use of both of 
these artifacts for the design of assignments and assignment-specific criteria 
for assessment, and (b) a shift in the content of teachers' feedback, whether 
written or oral, from a focus on mechanics to a focus on narrative content. In 
the workshops, most teachers demonstrated a capacity to understand and 
utilize both artifacts effectively. Patterns in the data underscored the role of 
subject matter knowledge: Teachers new to the school and teachers 
unenthusiastic about the "intellectual" nature of our enterprise had greater 
difficulty. Conversely, those teachers who were eager to explore the features of 
narrative were able to view WWYR as an assessment resource. 

The discrepancy between workshop and classroom cannot be readily 
explained from the data reported just in this section. One factor must have 
been readiness: Our findings of growth in teachers' workshop commentary 
along with evidence of teachers' continued difficulties understanding 
narrative indicate that teachers were simply not ready to implement our 
assessments during Year Two. But there were other factors that we develop in 
our final results section. To anticpate that discussion: Our view of the WWYR 
program as collaborative was not shared by all teachers. Resistance to full 
implementation was a symptom of a feeling of lack of ownership. 

Teachers' Views of WWYR Staff Development 

As far as developing a rubric, I would like to see the teachers themselves come up 
with it. You know, have ownership of a rubric. 'Cause then everybody's found some 
level of their own understanding in it. And that's where I felt that was kind of 
missing. It was kind of a top-down. (Peter, final interview) 

Staff development projects often represent a conflict of interests, a 
plethora of purposes depending on individuals and institutions. This was 
certainly the case with Writing What You Read, a project undertaken in the 
context of national, state, and local efforts at assessment reform. Feeling 
pressed personally and professionally to deliver new methods of assessment 
that were deeply informed by the most current understandings of writing 
development, we did not consistently accomplish our goals to talk with rather 
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than at teachers about possibilities for narrative assessment. As Peters quote 
illustrates, we were not always effective in eliminating the "us-them" quality of 
researcher-teacher "collaborations." 

Peter's comments, of course, could be explained by his status as a 
newcomer to Suburban and to WWYR in the second year, after the joint 
teacher and researcher conversations in Year One had established the rubric 
direction. From the onset of school until January when the workshops began 
again, Peter received little, if any, help in understanding the assessments that 
we had built together the year before. But Peter was not alone in expressing 
dissatisfaction about the complexity of the tasks we were trying to accomplish, 
the source of the expertise, and the relevance of WWYR assessments to 
existing classroom practice. 

Year One 

When we asked teachers for their reactions to our staff development 
methods and recommendations for Year Two workshops, we received very 
diverse opinions. Some comments focused on workload; we heard our share of 
complaints about the assigned readings and suggested preparation for each 
workshop ("Keep It Simple, Sweetie!"), a source of frustration to academic folks 
like us. Most comments focused on teachers' concerns with implementation — 
the relevance of WWYR to their current curriculum, and methods for 
organizing a class for interaction and conferencing. Thus, appreciation for 
the focus on narrative ("by focusing on narrative, you were most helpful to 
every grade level*) was balanced by some uncertainty of the full relevance of 
the workshop material ("I need to jump in and get my own meaningful 
program"). Primary teachers were the most apt to address WWYR content: 
WWYR may be "too sophisticated," even though "I considered the workshops to 
have provided an excellent foundation set for future clarification"; the 
kindergarten teachers wished for a kindergarten focus. Appreciation for the 
opportunity for interaction with teachers of similar grade levels ("good!") 
became a request for more, with a greater focus on implementation ("I wish 
we could discuss our efforts to implement, share, review, revise, try again"). 
Feeling uncertain that they understood the recommended WWYR assessment 
practices, some teachers asked for modeling of and more practice with 
scoring, commentary, and conferencing. 
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Year Two 

Our capacity to address the teachers* concerns was hampered by funding 
limits in Year Two. We were able to meet with teachers only three times, with 
the first meeting not untii January. Within the context of these constraints, 
we addressed teachers' concerns about implementation in four ways. First, 
we authored a guidebook to WWYR narrative assessment (Wolf & Gearhart, 
1993b) and shared a draft with the teachers early in Year Two. Based on the 
Suburban School teachers' Year One efforts to master scoring and 
commentary, the guidebook provided samples of children's narratives, the 
teachers' scores and comments, critical discussion of their assessment efforts, 
and our own scores and comments as models. Second, we incorporated 
practice in scoring and commentary at each Year Two session. Third, we 
engaged the teachers in collaborative design of narrative units — specifying 
expectations on the narrative feedback form — and secured their commitment 
to implement written commentary on the form, teacher-student conferencing, 
and scoring with the rubric in between sessions so that we could discuss their 
implementation efforts when we met. Fourth, we videotaped two teachers' 
approaches (Lena and Christina) to teacher-student conferencing, and used 
those tapes in the second session as material for discussion of conferencing 
methods. We were not able to address fully two of the issues raised in Year 
One — the perception of some primary teachers that WWYR was not a good fit 
to their students' capabilities and the goals of primary curricula, and the 
teachers' desires that we model assessment practices directly with their 
children. 

At the end of Year Two, teachers' views on the WWYR in-service program 
were mixed (Table 22), a shift in climate that challenged us to understand the 
factors that contributed to resistance. First, there was frequent criticism of the 
classroom workload, despite our view that the number and nature of the 
narrative assignments had been negotiated: To explore the utility and 
feasibility of following progress over time within genre, teachers had agreed in 
January to design and implement four narrative units, two each in two 
genres, to be completed by mid-June. Teachers' complaints reflected two 
issues. For one, many teachers had not yet integrated writing in their 
classrooms. Thus implementing any student writing was a challenge. For 
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Table 22 

Classification of Teachers by Their Concerns About WWYR: End of Year Two 



Level 


N 




Workload 


Insufficient emphases 


Narrative 


units Assessment 


Writer's choice 


Writing skills 


Primary 


7 


2 


4 


1 


5 


Middle 


4 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Upper 


4 


2 


2 


1 


1 


Total 


15 


6 


8 


4 


8 



any teacher committed to daily time for student writing, our four narrative 
assignments would not have seemed a burden. 

Second, there was criticism of the instructional nature of the narrative 
assignments. We did not intend the units to be the writing program; rather, 
we intended the units to represent ways that children can develop 
competencies and garner resources for their writing at any and other times. 
But the distinction between resource and program was misunderstood, 
leading to resistance and confusion. Some teachers felt that WWYR's analytic 
emphasis violated their understandings of whole language, writing process 
approaches. Our focus on narrative content was viewed as inconsistent with a 
child-centered classroom. When some teachers planned a narrative 
assignment or had specific criticisms of children's writing, they felt guilty 
about restraining the freedom of the child. Coleen expresses how confused she 
felt about her role: 

When I read Graves and Atwood (sic] . . . they say . . . when we assign a topic to the 
children, we're still making them dependent upon as writers. ... I really do have 
that mixed feeling . . . : you cannot draw from an empty well. If you don't give the 
child something to draw from, then all they do is pull from their own limited 
experience. And yet, there has to be time when what's important to them is what 
they're writing about rather than the assigned topic. ... Do we have two different 
writing [methods]? ... It is overwhelming. 

But criticism need not be viewed as a way of silencing children; rather, it is a 
way of expanding children's voices and helping them to find new genres and 
styles in which to express themselves. 
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Third, several primary and middle teachers felt that WWYR was limited 
in its relevance for their program. A teacher might comply with WWYR 
requests and then complain that WWYR narrative units took time away from 
her writing program. 

Spending so much time and attention to the rubric and the feedback form ... 1 
actually did less writing than I normally would have done. 

An analysis of this teacher's complete response, however, revealed that 
her use of the first person in the excerpt above is very telling of her concern for 
the time that she had lost to teach writing skills ("they don't even know how to 
write a sentence"). We had not understood that our focus on narrative 
required a foundation of investment in student composing, a foundation that 
was particularly shaky in the primary levels at Suburban school. 

Fourth, there was a sense among some staff members that the lack of 
local leadership at the school would limit implementation of WWYR. The 
principal, although encouraged to attend WWYR workshops, did not do so. 
Busy with other administrative tasks (visitors to the school, meeting with 
parents, etc.), she was able to drop in on Steering Committee meetings only 
briefly. Of the eight workshop sessions, she attended only the final session. 
Her absence diminished her opportunities for instructional leadership. As 
one teacher remarked, "I do worry the project won't move forward. [The 
principal] has a way of undoing things, things go backwards. She takes tiny 
cuts, mends these, there's never a real direction." Our argument all along 
was that teachers needed knowledge of narrative and knowledge of children's 
development in narrative processes if they were to create effective instruction 
and assessment. If the principal assumed the least knowledgeable position by 
not participating in over two years of conversations, how could she lead her 
teachers forward? 

Case Study Examples of Teachers' Reactions to Staff Development 

Interpreting her position of mentor teacher and member of the WWYR 
Steering Committee as opportunities for learning, Lena displayed high 
enthusiasm for WWYR workshops. She repeatedly used the term "educating 
myself to indicate her continued stance as a learner. The learning of the 
entire school was equally critical: 
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1 think we really can produce some quality writers if we all do our homework. But 
wove all got to be involved and we all have to have similar curriculums so that 
there are no holes. 

The pronoun shift from "F to "we" is critical to how Lena perceived her goals, 
which included involving everyone in the process. Although the general mood 
of the Suburban staff seemed to swing back and forth from "upbeat and can do" 
to "Oh, my god, not something else!", Lena continued to be an advocate for the 
school, arguing, "You know, this is a big resource for the district, and if we're 
not all doing it, it's not going to be a big resource/' 

Perhaps because she was' a mentor, Lena took on a particular 
relationship with Bert, meeting to discuss and plan their instructional units. 
In discussing Bert's conversational contributions in a small group of primary 
teachers working in the final workshop, she was thrilled with the results. 

Bert's gotten into it. He has just ... It was so animated. . . . Once he started, he did 
the whole thing. It was wonderful. . . . Playing off the way we got the kids writing, 
he explained all the pre-write activities. He was absolutely into it. He just loved it. 
. . . 1 do see a big change in Bert. 

Bert, too, praised Lena and their newly established working relationship: 
"Certainly being a [primary] grade teacher, I felt comfortable going to Lena. 
She seems to be as good as anyone in this. She's been a big help." Bert was 
also able to make use of some of the materials we distributed, such as "the 
[guidejbook . . . that's helpful." But for the most part, the materials seemed 
overwhelming: "There seems to be so much coming at you, ym really have 
limited time to touch base with resource materials. " Bert was not willing to do 
much beyond the bounds of the workshops themselves. 

Like Lena, Christina was a member of the Steering Committee that met 
after each session to plan for upcoming workshops. The conversations 
centered on what was going well in the work and what needed more attention. 
Both Lena and Christina stood out as most willing to gather and disseminate 
information and to serve as leaders with greater knowledge of narrative 
curriculum, instruction, and assessment. 
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Christina was indeed a willing WWYR participant, intrigued with the 
research aspect of our work. She viewed the teacher/researcher relationship 
as a true collaboration: 

. . . discussing and coming up with a rubric together was really good. I felt like 
that was a cool collaborative effort between us all. And then going to "What 
makes a Good whatever" [referring to the sheet used to help teachers plan their 
instructional units around particular genres) was the icing on the cake that 
really worked. It tied everything together. 

In contrast, Peter felt that the WWYR workshops were less than 
collaborative. Perhaps because he joined the project mid-stream as well as his 
status as a non-member of the Steering Committee ("I actually volunteered to 
be on it, but I didn't get very far. I don't know. I had a really hard year last 
year"), he felt distanced from us and from the Suburban teachers more 
involved in the process. His grade-level relationship with Christina was 
strained. As Christina explained, 

It's been way frustrating. And I think because he wants just total open-ended kind 
of writing. M OK, write an adventure story." And that was fine, but I said, "OK, well 
what would you call an adventure story," and he couldn't really define it. I think 
they need to see examples of an adventure story, they need to talk about what makes 
a good adventure story, they need to look at the language that was used in the 
adventure story. And if you're not into all the pre-write stuff, at least be doing the 
pre-reading. Otherwise, it's just another vague writing assignment that kids are 
stabbing at. It's a real difference in philosophy, and he's fighting it. 

Even through the strain of their working relationship, Peter felt that the 
collaborative unit he planned with Christina was effective: 

We're all gonna do the myth again this year, and I thought it went really well, 
actually. I thought the kids did a good job with it. 

Ultimately Peter felt that the workshops were more helpful to him as a 
reading teacher than as a writing teacher — the WWYR workshop focus on 
analysis and criticism, scoring and offering specific feedback ran in high 
contrast to his own philosophy of teaching writing: 
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I'm trained in writer's workshop, so when I came in, that was my whole thrust was 
doing writers workshop, and then I got involved with [the WWYR] workshop, 
which is a little different. So 1 kind of got pulled in two directions with it. 



The polarity of direction was never solved for Peter, either in the workshop 
discussions or in the minimal support offered outside the workshops. For 
Peter, the WWYR focus on teaching two genres was not seen as only one part 
of a writing program rich in multiple opportunities for children's personal 
writing, but rather as the only writing assignments of the year— an outcome 
which Peter resisted and which we would resist as well. We saw the genre 
writing opportunities as a jump-start into more writing, while Peter worried 
that it was an endpoint. 

Summary 

Our summary of teachers' responses to our staff development program is 
integrated within the final section of our report. 

SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 

Our discussion of findings is divided into two sections. First, we 
summarize and interpret patterns of change in teachers' knowledge and 
assessment practice, noting the conditions that appeared to foster and impede 
growth in assessment expertise. Second, we reflect on our methods of staff 
development in light of our impact findings, and outline recommendations for 
refinement of in-service assessment programs. 

Learning to Assess Students' Writing: Patterns of Change 

While teachers grew demonstrably in their competencies with narrative 
assessment, their growth was most typically marked by only partial alignment 
with the assumptions and practices of the Writing What You Read framework. 
We focus here on our three targeted outcomes: the fundamental belief that 
children are eager to "make meaning" through narrative and will make use of 
the insights of a thoughtful reader, the central importance of narrative- 
specific commentary, and the value of the rubric in summarizing the overall 
effectiveness of a child's narrative. 
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First, only a minority of teachers were ready and able to embrace a 
developmental approach. These teachers were charmed by their students' 
writing, excited by their students' growth, and eager for more involvement and 
opportunities for response to children's work. But most teachers seemed 
daunted. Even as they commented on growth and shared with pride examples 
of their students' stories, they complained about what their students could not 
understand and accomplish. We regard this attitude of complaint and 
negativity as a failing of our in-service methods. Teachers held beliefs that we 
did not attempt to unsettle directly — that writing is a set of skills that can be 
charted hierarchically, that children cannot and should not attempt writing as 
complex as narrative until they have mastered lower level skills or a certain 
(nebulously defined) level of maturity. Teachers engaged in practices that we 
did not challenge — such as designating home as the context for 
kindergarteners' dictated stories and reserving the classroom for the teaching 
of skills. In our efforts to be diplomatic, we failed to be direct, and we allowed 
certain practices to remain the status quo. 

Second, teachers were committed to a focus on writing content and were 
making efforts to de-emphasize redlining. Many teachers reported feeling 
markedly greater confidence in their capacity to provide narrative-specific 
commentary orally, but only a minority of teachers made substantial changes 
in the content of their written feedback. The recipient of many compliments 
for its clarity and widely used as a planning tool, the narrative feedback form 
was nevertheless resisted as a tool for written comments. Believing that 
students would not read the comments, fueled by the persistent belief among 
some that children cannot handle critical response, most teachers focused 
only on face-to-face interaction, a decision which — given Suburban's large 
class sizes — then limited students' opportunities for guidance. Whether oral 
or written, comments were also limited by teachers' knowledge. Theme and 
Communication were considered difficult to understand by some teachers, and 
consequently even more difficult for their students. 

Third, the rubric was rarely used for assessment of students' writing 
outside of our workshops. Instead, it was in widespread use as a guide for 
planning assignments and as a resource for establishing assignment-specific 
criteria (e.g., checklists, reminder lists). Resistance to rubric scoring was 
justified in a myriad of ways— its perceived inappropriateness for the primary 
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level (by some primary teachers), the time required for a complete scoring, a 
preference for checklists or other forms of assignment criteria, the difficulty of 
understanding it (particularly Theme and Communication), the disbelief that 
children could understand or compose narrative with those characteristics, 
and the absence of grade-level-specific criteria for narrative complexity. Thus 
implicated in rubric resistance were teachers' subject matter knowledge, 
teachers' understandings of their student writers, and time pressures. Still, 
we regarded many of these findings as evidence of very positive impact. The 
majority of teachers found the rubric invaluable as a resource for designing 
assignments, establishing criteria, and assessing students' narratives, even if 
the assessments were simplifications of the rubric's components or scale 
definitions. Appropriation of the WWYR rubric to the integrated planning of 
assignments and assessments emerged as a very positive outcome. 

Conditions That Fostered and Impeded WWYR Impact 

Our research efforts focused exclusively on the impact of WWYR on 
teacher knowledge and practice. In coming to terms with the complex pattern 
of impact, we have reflected on factors external to the classroom and 
workshops, the face validity of the WWYR narrative assessments, and our 
staff development methods. 

Institutional and Organizational Conditions 

There were external conditions that mediated our efforts to enhance 
teachers' capacities with writing assessment. We discuss three conditions: 
the district's literature-based curriculum, the climate of support for teacher 
professionalism, and the school's history as a development site for a major 
computer firm. 

First, both the district and the school were committed to implementation 
of a literature -based, "whole language," language arts curriculum. While that 
was translated principally as adoption of a new textbook series containing 
excerpts from literature selections, at least the teachers' guides and workbooks 
contained attention to literature and recommended a process of narrative 
writing informed by literature, In this context, several teachers had attended 
outside workshops in "whole language" to build their expertise. Indeed it was 
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the commitment to writing process that set the context for our initial portfolio 
project. 

However, in the context of a district with limited expertise and resources 
for staff development, teachers' understandings of new language arts 
frameworks were often superficial or even misguided. Supplying teachers 
with new books does not ensure that they teach in new ways, just as supplying 
children with lovely tradebooks does not ensure that they read or write in 
meaningful ways. Without careful guidance in the uses of these texts, 
Suburban teachers' misunderstandings of au courant approaches to the 
teaching and assessment of writing contributed to resistance to WWYR. On 
the one hand, teachers were simply inexperienced with writing. Writing in 
many classrooms consisted of once-a-week story starters on teacher-selected 
topics, rather than writing daily for personal expression. Our intervention, 
then, was the target for teachers' frustration with organizing classrooms for 
writing and coping with the increased workload and mastery of new 
pedagogies. On the other hand, the emphases on writer's workshop, on 
author's voice versus writing skill, and on process versus product all seemed 
to stress a more hands- off role for the teacher, while we stressed supportive 
engagement. Some teachers saw change as a polar swing from teacher as 
didact to teacher as silent facilitator in a way that diminished the complexity of 
teaching and interfered with their understanding of WWYR. A good teacher 
is leader and follower, speaker and listener, teacher and learner, and her 
positioning in these roles is highly dependent on where her students are. To 
characterize her role as being one thing only is to diminish the complexity of 
teaching. 

Second, like many schools and districts across the nation, the district 
supported the professionalization of teachers and the creation of effective 
collegial relationships. Thus it was the principal who suggested the formation 
of a WWYR Steering Committee to facilitate project movement and to represent 
the school's commitment to alternative assessment. But, unaccustomed to 
decision making and lacking knowledge of alternative assessment, the 
Steering Committee tended to interpret its role as giving feedback to our ideas 
or monitoring staff compliance with our requests. The committee was also 
pressed by conflicts between WWYR and the assessment alternatives under 
consideration by the principal and the district — alternatives that had a decided 
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emphasis on products and outcomes, such as grade-level benchmarks which 
would identify and in many ways determine what children were capable of 
accomplishing at what age. Commitment to teacher professionalization and 
competence to enable it turned out to be two very different things at Suburban. 
The administration's approach to teacher professionalization was one of 
assignment of tasks, rather than collaborative engagement in school change. 
The principal's absence in decision making — indeed, her physical absence at 
most workshops and Steering Committee meetings — reflected her choice to 
yield ownership of the project to us and to the teachers. Her general lack of 
knowledge about the project also ensured that she would be little prepared to 
lead the project after our departure. 

Third, Suburban School had served for several years as a development site 
for a longitudinal research effort on the impact of technology on educational 
practice. In exchange for extensive contributions of hardware and software as 
well as opportunities for in-service programs, volunteer teachers agreed to 
participate in longitudinal studies of their practice. This partnership was a 
stressful one for many and contributed to a perception of conflicting and 
multiple accountabilities and some loss of autonomy and ownership. Teachers 
were ready to perceive outsiders as pressure rather than as opportunity. 

The Face Validity of WWYR Assessments 

It was not the purpose of our assessment intervention to determine the 
technical quality of the rubric. Indeed, we are currently conducting a parallel 
study of the WWYR rubric's reliability and validity (Gearhart, Herman, & 
Wolf, in progress). But two patterns in teachers' responses suggested that 
certain aspects of the rubric's "face" may have represented narrative in ways 
that reduced positive impact on teacher knowledge and practice. One concern 
was that the rubric's strength in supporting analysis was not balanced with a 
way to capture the integration of components within a narrative. Although 
integration was repeatedly stressed and assessment of integration was 
repeatedly modeled (e.g., Wolf & Gearhart, 1993b), we now see the benefit of 
including a holistic rubric. 

The most prevalent complaint, however, was that the rubric did not 
adequately capture the range of capabilities in the primary grades. Some — not 
all — primary teachers felt the rubric was too complex for their students' 
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writing, that most writing fell into one or two levels on each scale and 
therefore failed to capture aspects of their students' growth. We resisted the 
creation of a primary rubric for fear that it would reinforce the already limited 
view that some teachers held of their children's writing. The rubric was 
complex, but much of the writing that the primary children were 
accomplishing was complex as well, and we wanted the rubric to show 
teachers how to guide their children into new areas. The rubric was 
purposefully designed to help teachers see the full range of writing rather than 
just a limited section, and Lena, recognizing the strength in her children's 
writing, viewed the upper levels as guides to her own instruction, which she 
sought to expand rather than constrict. Lena's willingness to accept 
complexity where others sought simplicity held her apart from the patterns 
found in most primary teachers. 

WWYR In-service 

We believe that certain aspects of our staff development methods 
contributed to positive impact on teachers' growth in narrative assessment. 
The interchange of adaptability between the teachers and us was a key feature; 
we were responsive to teachers' revampings of our artifacts and methods and 
made efforts to design workshop content around teachers' concerns. 
Nevertheless, we now feel we were overly focused on soliciting teachers' 
responses to our content and insufficiently concerned with responding to their 
content — to their goals and practices. We do understand how this happened: 
With limited funds and working long-distance from the site (and from one 
another), we were unable to meet frequently, flexibly, or over a long enough 
period of time. 

But the narrowness of our own vision coupled with the limited time 
available resulted in insufficient attention to teachers' own efforts at 
assessment design, and, therefore, to a perception of impact that did not credit 
us for what we had in fact accomplished: Teachers did not necessarily utilize 
all that we developed, but what they did utilize was typically of benefit to their 
students. Our rubric had been transformed by many teachers into clearer 
assignment expectations that motivated corresponding methods of 
assessment. 




Recommended Revisions of In-service Methods 

Our findings lead us to the following recommendations in each 
component of our framework. 

Teachers' Knowledge of Narrative 

While teachers grew markedly in their understandings of narrative, 
Theme and Communication remained problematic for many. Teachers could 
have benefited from more opportunities for literary analysis of children's 
literature and from composition of their own narratives. Theme and 
Communication are difficult to analyze and to integrate successfully within a 
narrative. Themes are often multiple and subtle, revealed through the 
narrative but often not directly stated. Communication devices can be named 
(alliteration, consonance, and metaphor), but how they work to deliver the 
meaning is part of the magic of narrative. All too often that "magic" eluded 
teachers who persisted in a view of narrative as a set of differentiable writing 
skills. 

Teachers' Understandings of Their Children as Writers 

A number of teachers had difficulties recognizing and describing their 
students* competencies. These teachers viewed skills as discrete and 
dichotomous in nature — a child either had mastered them (e.g., writing a 
complete sentence) or not, and, if not, it was the teacher's job to ensure 
mastery. Our emphasis on guided support for the child's emerging voice was 
a source of conflict and rejection. To counter this focus on lack o£ skill, we 
would make at least two changes. First, we would provide a greater a focus on 
the child as writer. For example, teachers could share their students' writing 
and tell stories about their students as young authors. Videotapes of 
children's engagement with their work, with peers, with parents, and with 
teachers could provide memorable images of children's eagerness to compose 
and to share their work with others. Second, we would create a primary focus 
to allow us to share what is known about the development of very young writers 
and to address squarely the tendencies of primary teachers to see WWYR as 
irrelevant to their students. 
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Implementation of Assessment in the Classroom 

Some teachers perceived our in-service program as imposed, rather than 
collaboratively designed. To increase teachers' engagement and commitment 
to implementation, we would make several changes. First, we would put 
limits on our responsibilities. The Steering Committee would no longer 
function only to respond to our initiatives or to implement our requests; they 
would be responsible for working with the staff and with us to assess needs 
and define goals. The principal would assume a similarly central and 
collaborative role. Second, we would engage in more active research in and 
out of the classroom throughout the intervention; as we developed 
understandings of the misalignments and potential incoherence of teachers' 
practices, we would address these in workshops — engaging in active dialogue 
about the benefits of and the relations between old and new frameworks and 
practices. Based on the findings we have reported here, these dialogues would 
address conflicts among language arts frameworks (as teachers understand 
these), the balance needed in contexts and purposes for writing (e.g., 
instructional units vs. author's choice). Third, we would actively support the 
teachers' inventive appropriation and adaptations of our assessments, 
focusing our dialogue on the goals of assessment. These efforts would be 
validated in discussions that made clear that our methods represent an 
approach to assessment, not a recipe. Fourth, we would take management 
issues even more seriously. We would encourage collaborative design of 
practices that integrate assessment without overwhelming the teacher or 
student. 

Much like writing narrative, working with teachers to create authentic 
and useful assessment tools is a complex process. The characters can see eye 
to eye or have less successful interactions; the setting can be enhanced or 
constrained by time, place, and situation; the plot can evolve smoothly or erupt 
in conflict; the themes can align or be at cross-purposes; and communication 
can flow in original language and even rhythm, or clash in cliches and 
missing transitions. Actually, good narratives involve more conflict than 
consensus, for without rich and complex multilayering of issues and themes 
and different ways of making meaning, there is hardly a story worth telling. 
Thus, our story is not a happily-ever-after tale, but a tale of real research with 
classroom teachers, where the idea is not to reach some final perfect 
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resolution, but to learn much along the way. A central point in Writing What 
You Read is to take what you learn from literature and carry it in to your own 
writing. As teachers and researchers, we will take what we have learned 
from this experience and carry it into our future classrooms and projects, 
reshaping and learning along the way. 
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Comments on Writing 
1. Communication comes before convention. 



• Write every day 

• Write with your kids 

• Use a variety of genres & 

write for authentic purposes 



2. Writing is a process. 



• Topic implies choice 

• Encourage rehearsal 

• Writing is revision & talk helps 

• Conventions come with thought and talk 

• Now make it perfect 

• Celebrate 



3. Keep track of the writing. 

• Topics I Might Write About 

• My Writing 

• Things I Can Do as a Writer 

4. You write what you read. 

S.A. Wolf 1992 
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Writing is a Process 





My Writing 


t 


| Celebrate & Share | 



Hecopy , 
Illustrate, 
Pufetisfv 



v N Topic Implies/ 
N S V Choice / / 





Literature 

Drama 

Music 



re-nrder 



Scribbling 
Drawing 
Construction 



Discussion 
Research 
Inteviewing 
Note-taking 



rp-<w>p 




Write draft 





Conference 

Conventions 



^ Content J 1 

Jievise Revtse 




Conference 



S.A. Wolf1992 
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Narrative Elements: A Beginning 
Down the Path of Story 



Define 

the 
Terms 



Develop 
a 

Common 
Language 



Character 

The character is an 
actor in the story. The 
character can be a 
person, an animal, or 
an personified animal, 
object, or creature. 



Major/Minor 

Protagonist / 

Antagonist 

Features: 

emotional, 

physical 

intellectual 

Character 
relationships 

Character 
development 
revelation 



Explore 
the Text 




• Identify the major 
and minor characters 
in a story. 

• Compare/ contrast 
the story characters to 
you or people you 
know. 

• Trace the 
development of a 
character through the 
story. 

• Trace the 
relationship between 
characters. 

• Analyze how the 
character is revealed 
through other 
characters' eyes. 

• Analyze the major 
character's 
self-perception. 



Plot 

The plot is a series of 
events which occur in 
a specific order. The 
sequence does not 
need to be linear, but 
represents the 
author's decisions for 
moving the story 
along. 



Story Graph 
Episode Analysis: 

Problem 

Emotional 
Response 

Action 

Outcome 
Flashback, 
Denouement, 
Conflict, Suspense, 
Foreshadowing / 
Climax 



• Add a new character 
to the story. 

• Change character 
traits (what else will 
change?). 



• Compare the plot 
to events that have 
occurred in your 
own life. 

• Identify an episode 
in terms of problem, 
emotional response, 
action, and outcome. 

• Outline several 
episodes relating the 
outcome of one 
episode to the 
problem of the next 
episode. 

• Justify the final 
outcome of the story. 

• Explain the effect 
of the character's 
motivation on the 
plot or visa versa. 



• Write a sequel to 
the story. 

• Add a new episode 



Setting 

The basic elements 
of the setting are the 
place, rime, and 
situation of the story. 



Time 

Pl^ce 

Situation 

Historical context 

Mood 



• Explain the 
relationship of the 
setting to the story. 

• Relate the time, 
place, & situation to 
your own. 

• Explore the 
historical and cultural 
significance of the 
setting. 

• Describe how the 
setting reflects the 
character. 

• Compare /contra st 
two or more settings 
in the story (e.g., How 
do the different 
settings affect the 
character?) 



• Provide more 
background for the 
setting. 

• Recreate the story 
using a new setting. 



Theme 

Theme is the message 
of the story: an idea or 
comment about life. 
Theme illuminates 
the emotional content 
of the human 
condition. 



Universal 
Moral 

Implicit & Explicit 
Primary & Secondary 



• Identify the theme(s) 
in the story. 

• Describe the 
elements of the therm? 
you can apply to your 
own life. 

• Compare/contrast 
other pieces of 
literature with similar 
theme(s). 

• Describe how your 
understanding of 
character, setting, & 
plot enhance your 
understanding of the 
theme(s). 

• Decide on the 
universality of the 
theme(s): Who is most 
affected by the 
theme's message? 



• Create a story based 
on similar theme(s), 

• Recast a minor 
theme into a major 
role. 




Wolf fcHeisinger, 1988 
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CHARACTER 




"Wait, Mom. Guess what? l'«e figured something out. I think the witch and the stepmother are the 
same person." 

When I asked her why, she sat up in bed anr< said "Because of what they say. When the mother wakes 
up the children she says, 'Wake up, you lazyboi . And the witch says the same thing when she wakes 
'em. And at the end of the story when the children go home and the witch is dead, the stepmother is dead 
too." 

"And look/' she continued. She leaned over and flipped the book closed to reveal the front cover. 
"They even look the same." She flipped back and forth between the picture of the witch and the 
stepmother. "Look at how mean.. .their faces!" 

She stared at the pages pensively, and then remembered the description of the witch in the text, "Well, do 
they both have red eyes? No! Hmrrtrrim, well, maybe they're friends." 

Ashley chimed in, "The witch. ..the mother., they mean" (February 7. 1989, 63 and 3;2 years). 

"Do you know what I think? You know how her mother said 'Get up, lazybones'? I think the witch is the mother." 
She began to flip back and forth between the two pictures, "Now look at the mother and look at the witch." Pointing to the mole 
on the stepmother's face she exclaimed, "See that black spot?" She then pointed to a matching feature on the witch, "See that black 
spot?" She shuffled back and forth between the pages again, "See the red cheeks and see her frown? See her frown?" 
"It's the same frown. It's the same mole." I agreed. 

"In the same place!" Lindsey compared the stepmother framed by the door of the cottage and the witch framed by the window 
(April 9, 1990, 7$ years). 

"Now look at their house. .. if s all new 'cause they used all the jewels," she exclaimed. 

"Do you think that they can make that house new?" I turned back to the illustration at 
the beginning of the story. "Certainly looks brighter than it did there." 

"And that/' Lindsey pointed to the door. "Look at the door." 

"Oh, yeah. Looks brightly painted." Then following up on her earlier suggestion I 
added, "Maybe they could turn in some of the jewels." 

Though I continued to read the tale to completion, Lindsey took the book and turned 
back to the beginning illustration. "Maybe the house was darker 'cause the mother's 
really dark and mean." 

"Oh, yeah," I agreed. "And now that she's gone the house is lighter... 

"And newer," Lindsey continued. "Cause she was old and ugly." 

Extending her interpretation I asked, "Do you think that people have that ability to' 
make, you know, a whole atmosphere, where they live, sort of dark and somber? 

"Because of them?" Lindsey asked. 

"Because of them," I nodded. 

"I don't know," Lindsey mused. "But in story tales they definitely could do that!" (April 
9, 1990, 7$ years). 




SETTING 



Heitk (1992), OwnMdg^ 
MA; Harvard University 



Inhabitants 

medusa 
lobster 
eel 

sea anemones 
tuna fish 
Swimmy 



Th*sttxyaf 
found . 

1 1**^ TriMiirr nf 
FiYQfftf StnritL 

1965, N*w York: 
Pantheon Book*. 




Colors 

black as a mussel shell 
rainbow jelly 
pink palm trees 



description 

marvel 

deep wet world 
forest of seaweeds 
sugar-candy rocks 
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Beverly Cleary, 
Illustrated by Alan 
Tiegreen. 1975. New 
York: William 
L Morrow 6t Co. 



PLOT 



x 

a E 

II 

OS g 

05 
D 



Frank Lohmeir's 4th grade class developed a character analysis of Ramona Quimby, 
humorous heroine of Ramona the Brave . As Frank explained, "The action of the plot is 
very ordinary, with typical everyday situations. But it is Ramonas emotional responses 
that make the story come alive." The timeline follows Ramona's feelings through the 
initial episodes. The X's represent episodes, and the dots show mood changes within 
the episodes. 



brave, fearless, 
proud 



eager 
grownup 



disappointed 
misunderstood 
X 




subdued, shaken, 
embarrassed 



guilty 



Trouble 
in the Park 



x 

The Hole 
in the House 



x 

The First 
Day of 
School 



x 

Owl 
Trouble 




THEME 



Patterns in the Theme of Friendship 



IS 

> o 
4 





Initial 
Impression 


Friendship 
Begins 


Climactic 
Realization 


Reflection 


Wilbur & 
Charlotte 

Charlotte's Web 


bloodthirsty 
cruel 


Charlotte de- 
cides to save 
Wilbur. 


Charlotte saves 
Wilbur's life. 


Though Wilbur 
misses Charlotte, 
their friendship 
sustains him 
through the years. 


Jess & 
Leslie 

Bridge to 
Teribithia 


a dumb girl 
embarrassing 
felt sorry 


Leslie beats Jess 
in a race and he 
helps her run 
against another 
boy. 


Leslie dies and 
Jess is left alone. 


Jess prepares to 
leave Teribithia. 


Scout & 
Boo 

To Kill A 
Mockingbird 


malevolent 
phantom 


Boo begins to set 
out presents in 
the hole of a tree 
and the kids 
accept them. 


Boo saves the 
children's lives. 


Friends need to 
be accepted for 
who they are. 


Sara & 
Charlie 

Summer of 
the Swans 


a pest, a pain, 
an unwelcome 
responsibility 


Charlie is lost 
and Sara begins 
to look for him. 


Sara finds 
Charlie. 


By caring about 
someone else, 
Sara finds her- 
self. 



• Charlotte's Web by EB, White, Pictures by Garth Williams. 1951. New York: Harper & Row. 

• Bridge to T*Mbithi* by Katherint Patgrson 1977. New York: Harper & Row. 

• Tn Kill A Mockingbird by Harper Lee. 1960. New York: Warner Books. 

• The Summer of thg Swans by B*i«y Byars 1970. New York; The Viking Preess. 
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My Writing 

Name: 

My i attern books 


Uaie v^oiripictea 














My znories 


L/aie ^OiripitrLcCl 










/ 


. 






- 
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Narrative Elements Continued 




Define 

the 
Terms 



Develop 
a 

Common 
Language 



Explore 
the Text 



i/ 1 ' Writing 



Genre 

Genre is a classifica- 
tion system for 
organizing literature. 
It chunks stories with 
common elements 
together, although 
the categories are the 
subject of much debate. 



Fantasy: 
Traditional 

Folk, Myth, Fable 
High Fantasy 
Science Fiction 

Reality: 

Problem Realism 
Historical Fiction 
Animal Realism 



• Identify elementary 
characteristics of 
particular genres. 

• Identify the genre 
you prefer and analyze 
why you like it. 

• Recognize that each 
genre tends to follow 
certain patterns. For 
example, fairy tales 
tend to have stock 
characters. Historic 
fiction relies heavily 
on the development 
of setting. Fables offer 
specific rules to live by. 

• Defend the author's 
choice of genre for 
delivering the theme of 
the story 



Recreate the story in 
an alternate genre. 
• Create your own story 
using a similar genre. 



Point of View 

Point of view is 
the view of the 
action the reader 
follows. It is 
often signaled by 
insights into 
thoughts and 
feelings. 



First person 

(often the 

protagonist) 
Omniscient 

(spread across 

characters) 
Focused (usually 

on one character) 
Objective (actions 

reveal motivation) 




Style is the use of 
language that 
reflects the spirit 
and personality 
of the writer 
through specific 
devices. 



• Identify who's 
telling the story. 

• Analyze how 
the point of view 
reveals the 
character(s) 
motivations, 
intentions, and 
feelings. 

• Justify the 
effectiveness of 
the point of 
view. 

• Criticize the 
author's choice 
of point of view. 
Would the story 
have been better 
served by an 
alternative? 



• Recreate the 
story from an 
alternative point 
of view. 



Imagery 
Allusion 
Puns 

Hyperbole 
Figurative Language 

Personification 

Metaphor 
Sound Devices 

Alliteration 

Assonance 

Rhythm 



• Describe the 
stylistic choices of 
the author and how 
they enhance the 
stony. 

• Describe how the 
author's style 
reveals character, 
setting, and plot. 

• Compare/contrast 
stylistic choices 
within one author's 
work or between 
authors. 

• Reflect on the 
stylistic choices 
you will incorporate 
in your own speech 
and writing. 



• Recreate the story 
using an alternate 
style. 



Tone is the 
manner of 
expression which 
conveys (through 
stylistic choices) 
the author's 
attitude toward 
his or her subject. 



Humor 
Warmth 

Condescension 
Didacticism 



• Evaluate the 
tone(s) of the 
narrative voice. 

• Describe the 
influence of the 
narrative voice in 
relation to the 
major characters 
(e.g. sympathetic, 
condescending). 

• Analyze how 
the stylistic 
choices reflect the 
tone. 

• Compare/ 
contrast choices in 
tone within one 
author's work or 
between authors. 




• Narrate or write 
your own story 
using a similar 
tone. 



Wolf&Heisinger, 1988 
Revised by Wolf, 1992 
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.StepilB&tttt by tf* Grimm. Retold and Uluatraled by Triru S*hart H/man (1977) UHk. Ircvwn. 

• 1-nn Pn Pcvr A U^A Stov from ChinJ by Ed You rift Philomel 

• H*IilkiofJEtt»^ Robert D. S*nSoad wtth picture* by ferry I'lnkney (I9W) Dial 

• Th» TiW of Put Rabbit bv featria PoWr. f 1902) Prederkk Warn* 

• JunaiDjibyCluk VanAlIaburg. (1911). Boaton; Houghton Mlfrflin Company 

• QuatffcSntlifca by Maurice Serviak. (19*1). Harper 6 Row. 

• B^JEaULEipiMl by Chris Van AJkburg Botfoo Houston Mllfflln Company 

• EctonEanby J.M. Barrte. illustrated by GretHlluebraruft (tw) Newjnwv Ihollmrnm iMil»liMwijjllouic 

• H«!k*dy Pgy by Audrey Wood. lUuairetedby Don Wood. Q'XI7) M.ummiiI tUam |ovwtiovUl» 



Amanda's 
View 
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Neighborhood's 
View 



Mrs. 
Beale's 
View 



Grayson's 
View 



POINT 
OF 

VIEW 




MiUALUlgtt by jerry Spinellt. (1990). Boston: Little, Brown. 
York; Orchard Book* 



journal 



• Dialogues 

• Discussions 

• Phone 
conversations 



12.J 



The difference between the almost right word 
and the right word It really a Urge matter - 'tit 
the difference between the lightning bug end the 
lightning" (Mark Twain, The Art of Authorship). 




E.B. White (1952) gave Charlotte an extensive vocabulary, but balanced her 
erudite ways with Wilbur's childlike demands for definitions. William Steig is a 
wizard with words whose vocabulary almost always contains a giggle. Beatrix 
Porter was legendary for her use of demanding and often esoteric words, some of 
which she coined herself. Nicholas Tucker (1981) defends her word choice: 
"Dignity and repose' is not a phrase one would normally find in an infant's 
vocabulary, but Beatrix Potter knew what she was about. So long as the general 
context is clear, the odd expressive phrase, however unfamiliar, can always 
enliven an otherwise fairly basic vocabulary, which in any unrelieved form can 
soon become monotonous. This also applies to her famous use of 'soporific' in 
The Tale of the Flopsv Bunnies [Potter, 1909), with its meaning immediately made 
clear in the next sentence: 'I have never felt sleepy after earing lettuce, but then I 
am not a rabbit.' As she once wrote to her publishers, who were sometimes 
alarmed by her adventurous vocabulary, 'Children like a fine word occasionally/ 
and so of course does a true author" (p. 58). (From Wolf & Heath, The Braid of 
U 'erarure: Children's Worlds of Reading , 1992, pp. 215-216, Harvard University 
Press]. 



Abutter Usea: 

• Creole dialect 

• Recurring images 

• Colloquial metaphors 

• Personification 

• Humorous similies 

• Hyperbole 



i mi | !Bi |,:: ; :i i|ij!B I :i: fl ji;: lllil 



• African American dialect 

• Overarching-metaphor 

• Personification 

• Metaphor & simile 

• Book label forms 

• Rhythm 6x rhyme 
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I* 



fe* ttariacw: Chronk* look* 



Through tone 
the author shows 
Mother's: 

• unconditional love 

• gift of metaphor 

• range of emotion 



la** 



hi Kumw*Y ftUMg by Margin* Ytm 
I W~~rt wt* pUiut— by CUm** Hard. 



Through tone 
the author shows 
Mother's: 

• constant love 

• persistence 

• imagination 



*4h* Aim 



TONE 
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To: Suburban Teachers 
From: Shelby Wolf 
Re: Till we meet again 



February 3, 1992 



First of all, thank you for the exciting talk-filled and book-filled days I spent at 
Suburban last week. You gave me a lot of new titles to cram into my already 
complaining bookshelves. The steering committee met and was able to come up 
with a short list of what we want to do between now and when we meet again. 
Please: 

• Pilot either the "Narrative Form" or the "Pattern Book Form" (XXX will be 
copying these in full color and distributing them to you shortly) 

• Do an accompanying "Suburban Assignment Description Form" for one or 
two assignments (you can get a disk copy of this from XXX or a form with lines to 
handwrite in your comments) 

• Grade level teams revise "My Writing" form (just moving the lines and spaces 
around) and give revisions to XXX for copies. Then teach the form and pass out 
to the children for them to begin tracking their writing. 

• Read a couple of short articles: 

(1) A chapter from A Critical Handbook of Children's Literature by Rebecca 1. 
Lukens on "Genre." 

(2) A review of Anne Haas Dyson's book Multiple Worlds of Child Writers: 
Friends Learning to Write 

The Lukens book is one of the best books I've seen on narrative. Next time we meet 
we will continue to look at narrative elements and focus specifically on genre 
(among other things), so the chapter should be helpful in laying some groundwork. 
The review on Dyson will provide you with a quick look at some very interesting 
work on young children's writing. This may be a good book to add to the school's 
professional library. Speaking of which, here are a couple of other titles of reference 
books which I find very useful: 

Bettelheim, B. (1977). The uses of enchantment: The meaning and importance of 

fairy tales. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
Huck, C, Hepler, S., and Hickman, J. (1987). Children's literature in the elementary 

school New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 
Lurie, A. (1990). Don't tell the grown-ups: Subversive children's literature. Boston, 

MA: Little, Brown and Company. 
Sendak, M. (1988). Caldecott & Co. Notes on books & pictures. New York: Farrar, 

Straus and Giroux. 

Sims, R. (1982). Shadow & substance: Afro-American experience in contemporary 
children's fiction. Urbana, IL: National Council of Teachers of English. 

Townsend, J.R. (1974). Written for children: An outline of English-language 
children's literature. New York: J.B. Lippincott. 

See you on March 4 & 5 
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First draft of WWYR Narrative Rubric 



CHARACTER 

1. 

• One or two flat, unchanging major characters 

• Minor, unrelated characters enter and withdraw with no impact on major characters 

• Little, if any. relationship between characters 

II. 

• Major characters have some description (mostly physical). Little or no change. 

• Relationship between characters is action-driven 

• No obvious point of view— action speaks for itself 

111. 

• Major characters exhibit some feeling and motivation 

• Major characters display some change 

• Relationship between characters begins to show the interaction of contrasting feelings 

and motivations 

• Point of view omniscient + character 

IV. 

• Major characters have description which reveals affect, intention, and motivation 

• Characters are dynamic, often more mature 

• Characters' growth often occurs as a result of complex interactions between characters 

• All characters contribute to the growth and development of the plot 



SETTING 

I. 



111. 



IV. 



PLOT 

I. 

II. 



HI. 



IV. 



Little or no indication of time and place 
No relationship to other narrative elements 

Skeletal indication of time and place 

Beginning relationship to other narrative elements. Inconsistent with other elements 
Adequate description of time and place 

Relates to some narrative elements but not to others. Not inconsistent with other 
elements 

Setting fully described 

Setting contributes to the ongoing development of the other narrative elements 



One or two events with no problem or resolution 

Beginning sequence of events, but occasional out-of-sync occurrences 

(you have some pieces, but still messy) 
Events without problem or problem without resolution 
Multiple quasi-episodes that do not relate or contribute to a final solution 

Problem and resolution within an episode (problem, emotional response, action, 
outcome) 

Episodes beginning to be related to each other 

Episodes beginning to relate to theme through the overarching problem and resolution 
Beginning to manipulate the sequence time control through foreshadowing, and 
subplots 

Overarching problem and resolution supported by multiple, related episodes 
May use a variety of techniques to manipulate time 
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THEME 

I. 

• Not present or not developed through other narrative elements 

[1. 

• Beginning statement of theme — often explicit or stereotypical (didactic or preachy?) 

• Some relationship to other narrative elements 

111. 

• Clear revelation of theme on implicit levels 

• Could be 

IV. 

WRITING PROCESS 1 

I. 

• Prewriting: Little or none 

• Implementation: Child copies group planning or doesn't use it 

• Revision: Little or no editing (conventions), or revising structure or content 

II. 

• Prewriting: Some ideas, but not enough to guide the story development 

• Implementation: Partial use and development of prewriting ideas 

• Revision: Editing convenUons only and/or changes to text that don't improve the 

narrative 

• Revision: Editing of convenUons and beginning to revise structure or organization in 

ways that improve the narrative 

III. 

• Prewriting: Ideas developed sufficiently to guide the story 

• Implementation: Adequate follow through 

• Revision: Editing of convenUons and beginning to revise structure or organization in 

ways that improve the narrative 

IV. 

• Prewriting: Extensive exploration of narrative possibilities, evidence of intentional 

choices 

• Implementation: Judicious choices of prewriting . . . 

• Revision: ? 

COMMUNICATION 2 

I. 

• Style/Tone: Straightforward, unembellished, 'just the facts' 

• Point of view: (fr. char.) 

• Audience: Writing for the self (not for any audience) 

II. 

• Style/Tone: Beginning to choose words to suit the narrative's purpose . . . 

• Point of View: (fr. char.) 

• Audience: 



Notes: 

Important to characterize the context for revisions: Requested by teacher/peer vs. initiated by child? 
Important to characterize content of revisions: Conventions, structure/organlzaUon. elaboration/ 

detail. -Were the revisions appropriate? -Did they work? 
Absence of revisions is not necessarily evidence of inability to revise. 

Possible characterization of support provided? -scaffolding, emerging Independence of writer?? 

and ability to function at critique of peers' writing? and ability to critique, reflect one's own writing 

and writing process? 
Will differ for subgenre. Needs work. 



COMMUNICATION cont'd. 



III. 

• Style/Tone; Words used to suit the narrative s purpose, some experimentation with 

variety — figurative language, alliteration . . . etc. 

• Point of View: (fr. char.) 

• Audience: 

IV. 

• Style/Tone: Words used to suit the narrative's purpose, judicious experimentation 

with variety — figurative language, alliteration, etc. 

• Point of View: (fr. char.) 

• Audience: 



CONVENTION 

does not interfere with meaning 
major/ minor errors 
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Appendix E 

Selected Materials From Workshop #1, Year Two 



Agenda 



goats: 

• develop an integrated curriculum & assessment frameworf^f or narrative that fosters growth 
and permits tracing of students' progress both within and across grades 

• develop an assessment system that can truly inform instructional possibilities based on whaVs 
Iqwwn about literature and children's writing 

• collect comparable & coordinated information about children's narrative development across 
contents {eg., in conferences, from written feedback in assignment descriptions) 

9:00-9:10 Introductions 

9: 10-9:20 Everyone knows what a fairy tale looks like (Review of the genre) 
What would this look like on the dual dimensions? 
Fractured Fairy Tales 

9:20-9:40 Scoring The True Three Little Pigs & Cinderella and providing a 
commendation & recommendation for each 

9:40-9:50 Partner share 

9:50-10:10 Group discussion 

10:10-10:15 Review of genres taught at Suburban 

10: 1 5- 10:25 Grade level meetings of what two genres will be taught at each grade 

10:25-10:45 Break 

10:45-1 1 :00 Grade level meetings continued 

1 1 :00- 11:15 Large group decision-making on grade-level genres 

11:15-11:25 Analysis of selected subgenres 

" Writing a good means:'* (Fable example) 

1 1:25-12:00 Grade level meetings filling in selected subgenre "good writing" forms 

12:00-12:15 Presentations 

12:15-12:20 Closing from The Stinkv £heese Man 

'Wolf. 1993 
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Wk VJWyXWjibrk builds 
on the genre- specific 
nature of story 
development 
through the 
dual dimensions. 

TTte Rubric addresses the 
development of children's 
uniting through 
the evaluative scales. 
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Dragons 

There were three dragons that liked 
cachothcr. And they started to like 
cachother better. They all lived near a 
castle in Hawaii the queen was named 
Jocelyn and the king was named Bryce. 
Their names are rarg, Tolin, and Laset. 
They alooked a like. This is how they 
looked, scaly, red, very big, and they 
lived in caves. One day they all started 
to lone oneother and moved into one 
cave. They lived happliy togeather. 

The End 




The Dragon Fight 

Once upon a time there was a princess (Allison) and she lived 
in a castle with her dad (the king) and her mom (the queen). She 
was very happy. The only thing she wanted was a knight in the 
kingdom. One morning she woke up and unlike other mornings it 
was pitch black! She jumped out of bed threw on her bathrobe 
and flew down stairs. 

Allison went into the royal chamber and told her dad "Daddy, 
daddy the sky is pitch black if you haven't noticed!" "I haven't 
noticed but I have been waiting for this day" he said This week 
every year a dragon and a cave appear. It is the same dragon as 
the year before but it has a many heads as it got wacked the year 
before." "The dragon is big and powerful and it is ugly and scaly 
and is a bad horrible mist green color." Allisons father seemed 
very serious. "How many heads will it have this year?" M My dear 
this year it will have 100 heads." Allison went away thinking that 
her dad was trying to trick her. 

The next day she sent for a knight. She sent for the strongest, 
bravest knight in the kingdom. The knight came knocking at the 
door. Allison answered the door. "Hello my name is Adam" 
Allison introduced herself as Allison the princess. Allison 
explained about the dragon and when she was done he left and 
said, "Tomorrow I will go to the cave and try to fight your 
dragon** Thank you," said Allison and he left. 

The next day Adam came back and told the king he was going 
to fight the dragon. The king gave Adam a good luck charm 
"Wear this for hope and luck" Thank you" said Adam and he 
left. Adam went to the cave. It was very hot in the cave, and as 
he got further into thecave he saw more and more bones. The 
cave was getting very hot by that time and Adam could see more 
and more green at the end of the cave finally Adam got to the end 
of the cave. He saw a little green dragon with a little blue point at 
the end of her tail. She was so cute. Adam took her back to the 
castle and showed the king. We will name her after the princess 
of the castle, Allison* 1 After ail dosen't a fairy tail always end up, 
"and they lived happily ever after?** 
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The True Three Little Pigs 

Once upon a time a ww sent her three 
little pigs out into the world to find a new 
fortune. The first little pig saw a man with 
a load of straw. He said, M l will buy this 
straw and buld a house with it'*. He build 
his house and moved in. 1 came down the 
road, dying of hunger. I knocked on the 
door asking for food. He wouldn't let me 
in and I was dying. So I took the biggest 
breath 1 could and blew his house down. 1 
was dying so 1 bad to eat the pig. But it 
wasn't my fault I had to eat 

The next day the second pig saw a man 
with a load of sticks. He said, M l will buy 
these sticks and build a holuse with them**. 
He built a house and moved in. Then I 
came along, still starving for the first pig 
was very skimpy. I knocked on the door 
but he wouldn't let me in. So I huffed and 
puffed and blew his house down 1 ate him 
for 1 was very hungry. 

The third pig came upon a man with a 
load of bricks, He bought the bricks for he 
knew they would make a strong house. He 
built a bouse and got settled in. 1 came 
asking for food but he wouldn't let me in. 1 
told him I would meet him to pick radishes 
the next day at six. But the pig went at five 
and was back by the time I got there. That 
night 1 got really hungry. 1 wanted that pig 
bad! So I was going to go down the 
chimny. He had a big pot of water on the 
fire. He was going to try to eat me but 1 
jumped over the pot of water and ate the 
third little pig. After three pigs 1 was 
plenty full. 

by. 

Big Bad Wolf 





Cinderella 
(from the prince's point of view) 

Cinderella is a maid to her step-mother and two sisters, 
her father doesn't live with his wife anymore because he 
died. Cinderella's step-mother was nice until she and 
Cinderella's father got married. 

Cinderella was always bossed around. She thought that 
her step-mother and two sisters were brat. Cinderella had to 
fix their clothing, do all the cleaning around the house, fix 
the meals, and she had to do everrything her step mother or 
the two sisters wanted her to do. 

When Cinderella went and got the mail she saw a letter 
from the prince, he was having a ball. She went in and told 
her step-mother and two sisters about it. Cinderella's 
step-mother wouldn't let her go unless she cleaned the 
whole house. Cinderella was thinking about going to the 
ball. She started to clean the house. When she was 
thinking she remembered about clothes to wear. She didn't 
know what she was going to do. So she finished cleaning 
the house. After her step-mother and two sisters left she 
started to cry. 

Cinderella's fairy god mother came and asked what was 
wrong. Cinderella could barely talk, she said, the prince is 
having a bail and my step-mother and two sisters wouldn't 
let me go until I cleaned the house. But when I was 
thinking about the ball Ididn't have any clothes to wear. 
Then the fairy god mother turned animals into horses and 
coach driven, and she turned a pumpkin into a coach. Then 
she gave Cinderella a beautiful gown, glass slippers, and she 
told Cinderella to be back by midnight because all of the 
magic would be turned back to normal. 

Cinderella thanked her fairy god mother and left for the 
ball. When she walked in everybody stared at her because 
she was so beautiful. Cinderella saw that the prince was 
stating at her. 1 think that she is the most beautiful woman 
at the ball. I would love to dance with her. I danced with 
her until the clock started to chime twelve. When she was 
running or- of her glass slippers fell. Then I didn't sec her 
again A. . zhe ball I sent out a person with the glass 
slipper anu told him to try it on every maiden's foot 
I went with him. I had been with him for hours, I thought it 
was hopeless. But I didn't give up hope,. Then I came to a 
cottage, there were three maidens in the cottage. The glass 
slipper couldn't fit either of them. Then the step-mother 
called out her maid. She tried the glass slipper on and it fit! 
1 was in love with her. 

1 asked her to marry me, she accepted. I married her. she 
went with me to my kingdom. We lived happily together 
for the rest of our lives. 



Wolf, 1993 
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Appendix F 

Selected Materials From Workshop #2, Year Two 



Primary Agenda-March 22, 1993 
Suburban Teachers 



9:00-9:10 The Mitten 

9:10-9:40 Review of scoring for The Dragon & teacher/ researcher comments 

9:40-9:50 Overview of The Mitten 

9:50-10:00 Scoring and feedback form on The Mitten by Paul 

10:00-10:10 Group discussion 

10:10-10:25 Video of three of Lena's conferences (take notes) 

10:25-10:45 Break 

10:45-11:30 Analysis of Lena's videos (using Atwell and Booklet suggestions) 

1 1:30-12:00 Status of the class/student self-assessment 

12:00-12:15 Open 

12:15-12:20 Closing 
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The teachers' comments on The Dragon Fig ht are located on the left of each of the following tables, 
with our metacommentary offered on the right- 



Character 



Recommendations & Commendations 


Metacommentary 


• Perhaps you could develop your characters a 
bit more — more description, feelings, etc. 

• Tell me more about Allison. She is your 
heroine and I would like a clearer picture of 
what she is like. 


Here the teachers want more character 
information. Although the first comment is a 
bit too general, the next comment asks for more 
specific details for Allison. Because Allison is 
the protagonist this comment is particularly 
justified, for fairy tale heroines are often 
stereotypically described as kind hearted as well 
as beautiful. The details of their costumes are 
usually supplied, as is their close relationship to 
small animals. 


• I liked the description of the knight you were 
s**ekinff — stron^pst bravest knicht in the 
kingdom. He also had a tender side (cute 
dragon). 

• Good description. Knight is brave and 
believably courageous just as knights should 
be. 


The teachers are generally quite satisfied with 
the knight's description and their 
commendations are genre appropriate. The 
knight doesn't flinch in the face of such a task, 
but stoically agrees and takes off immediately 
for the cave, come what may. 


• Good physical description of the knight — 
need to know how the knight feels about the 
problem. 


Still, this teacher encourages some emotional 
response for the knight and this is a good 
recommendation. Even storybook knights have 
their moments when fear sweeps over them, 
though of course they bravely push on. 


• What happened to Mom? Eliminate 
unnecessary characters. Story could use 
some physical description of characters — 
only one you describe is the dragon. 


This comment gives somewhat mixed advice — 
eliminate some characters and enhance others. 
If the teacher gave more specific direction it 
would help the author: 

"Give more information on the major 
characters — the King, Allison, and the 
Prince — tell what they look like and how they 
feel about what's happening to them." 



Criticism: I'm a little confused, both as a teacher and as a potential student writer, about the 
degree of emotional development these comments are encouraging. Didn't we (the teacher and, I 
would hope, the student) agree that these characters should be relatively flat? I know the operative 
word here is "relatively," but where does flat end and round begin? If a student responded to the 
comments that call for more emotional response with in-depth descriptions of appearances and 
feelings, would she then be told such elaboration was inappropriate for the genre? 

I'm left wondering how the teachers chose to write the comments they did. How can I as a 
teacher decide which category to focus on given an actual piece of writing (which offers innumerable 
temptations for correction and improvement and, yes, praise? How can I suppress my desire to take 
the whole piece and mold it into a masterpiece? I know I'm supposed to choose one or two important 
categories to focus on, but do you really expect me to ignore everything else? (I'm being a 
troublesome teacher, "in case you haven't noticed," to quote Princess Allison.) It seems to me they 
might need to think about how it feels to select their comments carefully so as to maximize the 
comments' instructional impact. 
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The UMchtTs' lomnu'nts on The True Story are located on the left of each of the following tables, with 
our metiicommentarv ottered on the right. 



Character 



Recommendations & Commendations 


Metacommentary 


• You set the characters out nicely It might 
help develop sympathy for the wolf's 
character if you gave a short sentence of why 
you were "dying of hunger" to develop a 
little more. 

• Flat character development for pigs is good. 
Need to develop character of Wolf to solicit 
reader's empathy. 


The teachers' comments are quite appropriate 
here. Even though fairy tales are usually noted 
for their stereotypical characters (we don't 
really need to know more about the wolf other 
than he's "big and bad"), the genre of the 
fractured fairy tale is different. Because the 
story is turned around and told from the wolf's 
point of view, we really need to know about the 
motivation behind his intentions in order to 
justify his actions (which is something we don't 
need for the pigs). While further physical 
description might help, it is more critical that 
the author develop the wolf in terms of feeling 
and motivation in order to engage the reader in 
some sympathy. The second teacher's advice to 
"solicit reader's empathy" has too much jargon 
and could be rewritten: 

"Develop the character of the Wolf so that 
the reader is on his side. Your sentences 'But 
it wasn't my fault. I had to eat.' are a good 
way to pull the reader into your point of view, 
so add more of this kind of explanation." 


• Could you develop the wolf even more? 

• Could you describe the wolf with more 
adjectives? 

• More physical/mental descriptions needed 
for the characters. 


These comments are rather vague in nature — for 
there are many ways to develop the wolf. He 
could be rounded in terms of physical 
description, of emotional reaction, of motivation 
and intention, and so on. It is not enough to say 
"add more" — teachers need to suggest a specific 
direction. Our suggested comment above tries 
to show the author where his justification 
worked, and why he needs to provide further 
explanation. 



Criticism: Should all teachers rate their students' papers for all categories of the rubric before 
commenting? If teachers refer to the rubric to rate where the student is, they can then refer to the 
rubric to craft the comments they write, helping students move into levels that are appropriate for the 
genre. The last comment seems to offer a great opportunity to trace out the possible results of the 
comments we as teachers write. If the student were to follow up on this advice, what would the 
fractured fairy tale possibly sound like? What comments might the student get on her final draft? 
Her tale would pull our sympathy away from the wolf and, frankly, implode. Teachers need to know 
that the rubric can keep them — and their students— on track because it's easy to write comments that 
may get idents way off the track of a particular genre.... I'm left wondering how the teachers chose 
to write the comments they did. How can I as a teacher decide which category to focus on given an 
actual piece of writing (which offers innumerable temptations for correction and improvement and, 
ves, praise? How can I suppress my desire to take the whole piece and mold it into a masterpiece? 1 
know I'm supposed to choose one or two important categories to focus on, but do you really expect 
me to ignore everything else? (I'm being a troublesome teacher, "in case you haven't noticed," to 
quote Princess Allison.) It seems to me they might need to think about how it feels to select their 
comments carefully so as to maximize the comments' instructional impact. 
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Appendix G 

Selected Materials From Workshop #3, Year Two 
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CRESST Meeting 

June 1, 1993 Agenda 



8:30 - 10:0 Scoring 3 stories 

• 2nd grade fable 

• 3rd grade fairy tale 

• 6th grade myth 

10:00 - 10:15 Break 

10:15- 11:15 Grade level scoring of 3 more stories 

• K-2 - 1st grade Frog & Toad 

• 3-4 - 4th grade fantasy 

• 5-6 - 5th grade historical fiction 

11:15 Questionnaire 

12:00 Lunch 

12:45 The Art of the Picture Book 

1:40 Closing 
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Leedfiam/Star 



« Emphasis was on how they were able to 
convey the theme of friendship 

• Books read: Frog & Toad All Year . Frog & 
Toad pre Friends, pays with Frog and Toad . 
Frog and Toad Together all by Arnold LobeL 



Also read Grasshoppe r on the Road by Arnold 
Lobel & Tuesday . 

• Filled out the "Prewrite Form" on several 
Frog & Toad stories. Brainstormed ideas for a 
possible Frog & Toad story. (Toad gets into 
trouble and Frog helps him out.) We wrote the 
story, as a class with group consensus. 

• Emphasized that the characters are friends 
and they must do things that show they are 
friends. 



frog and load 
by Steph 

Once upon a time frog and Toad decided to go 
to the mountains, frog and Toad climbed many 
mountains, frog yelied AAAAAAAAAH and fell 
down the mountains. Toad helped him. He got a 
rope out of his fanny pack. He tied it around a 
tree and pulled frog up. 

The End 
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frog and Toad 
by Steph 




Once upon a time frog and Toad 
decided to go to the mountains, frog 
and load climbed many mountains, 
frog yelled AAAAAAAAAH and tell down 
the mountains. Toad helped him. He got 
a rope out of his fanny pack. He tied it 
around a tree and pulled frog up. 



Communication: 2 | want to know more about 

how Frog & Toad felt 
about what happened. 

Mini-Lesson 



Since emphasis is on something happ e nin g to illustrate friendship, we need to emphasize the 
emotional response that's linked to "happenings." This can be done through dialogue (another 
instructional emphasis). Put Steph's work on an overhead and show how careful she was to 
show the logical sequence of the rescue events. Then discuss the missing element of emotional 
response. Elicit from the class the dialogue that might occur after Toad pulls Frog up. 



The End 



Theme: 2 
Character: 2 
Setting: 2 
Plot: 2 
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ItlM 

Character 



• Retell a familiar fairy tale 

• Students will listen to and read a variety of 
fairy tales. Class will compare "Elements ot a 
good fairy tale" chart to each story. 

■ Students will complete the "Writing a good 
fairy tale means" and use as a guide for writing 
their stories. 



%atie x s plan 
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Characters: Tattercoat. father, mother, king, 
step- mom 

Setting: Long ago in a faraway land 

Plot: At birth becomes blind and deaf. 
Sorvants treat her mean. Finas magic 
tattercoat. slippers, and she is queen. 

Theme: Don't give up. 



"It is a world of wonder, a world where young girls are as beautiful as the day, young men willing to give anything for leve, and 
stepmothers yellow and green with envy. Goodness has power over death, treasures that would not be traded for riches are given 
as gifts, and evil Is rewarded with a dance in red-hot shoe" (Wolf & Heath, The Braid of Literature . 1992, p. 31). 



Tattercoat Keller 

by Katie 

Long ago in a far away land lived a poor family with only one child. Her name was Tattercoat. Bui at 
age one she got a great sickness that left her blind and deaf. 

One day Tattercoat's mom said, "Henry, come here right now and bring latfercoat too" 
"What dear?" said lattercoat's father. 

"I think I found who has been eating our crops/' said her mother. "Henry/" she yelled, because sb? just 
got bitten (by the cobra who was eating all of the corn)l "And get a doctor!" she yelled, That night she 
died. 

Soon her father married another lady. She was dreadfull Poor Tattercoat had to work night and day 
without any rest. 

One day the King was coming to the village! A note was sent for a royal balll 'That day the lady said, 
"Tattercoat, you get over here " She made her do so many thinqsl She went to the royal balll She was 
lovelyl But then suddenly she lost her slipper. But the King found itl And he said, "Who does this belong 
to?" But when Tattercoat tost her slipper she fledl 

Then the King ordered that every maiden in the country try the tiny slipper. The more he tried, the 
more he was determined to find the maiden who fit the tiny slipper. 

Then one day the King came to Tattercoat's house! He said, "Let the oldest of the maidens try the 
slipper" So Tattercoat's step-mom, being selfish, said, "/ am the oldest so let me try the slipper " But 
did she tryl But no matter how hard she tried she could not get that slipper to fit herl 

Tattercoat was wondering where everyone was so she went upstairs. When she got up there the King 
fell madly fn love with her. "Let her try the slipper," said the King. When she did that she could see and 
hearl They married and lived happily ever afterl A 
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Jattercoat Keller 

by Katie 

Long ago in a far away land lived a poor family with only one 
child Her name was Jattercoat But at age one she got a great 
sickness that left her blind and deaf 

One day lattercoat's mom said, "Henry, come here right now 
and bring Jattercoat too " 

"What dear?" said lattercoat's father 

"I think I found who has been eating our crops/' said her 
mother "Henryt" she yelled, because she just got bitten 
(by the cobra who was eating ad of the corn)* "Ana get a 
doctor!" she yelled. That night she died. 

Soon her father married another lady. She was dreadful! Poor Jattercoat bad to work night and day 
without any rest 

One day the King was coming to the village! A note was sent for a royal ball! Thai day the lady said, 
"Jattercoat , you get over here " She made her do so many things! She went to the royal ball! She was 
lovely! But then suddenly she lost her slipper. But the King found it! And he said, "Who does this belong 
to?" But when Jattercoat lost her slipper she fled! 

Then the King ordered that every maiden in the country try the tiny slipper The more he tried, the 
more he was determined to find the maiden who fit the tiny slipper. 

Then one day the King came to Jattercoat's house! He said, "Let the oldest of the maidens try the 
slipper " So Jattercoat's step-mom, being selfish, said, "I am the oldest so let me try the slipper " But 
did she try! But no matter how hard she tried she could not get that slipper to fit her! 

Jattercoat was wondering where everyone was so she went upstairs. When she got up there the King 
fell madly in love with her. "Let her try the slipper" said the King. When she did that she could see and 
hear! They married and lived happily ever after! 



Theme: 3 
Character: 2 
Setting: 2 
Plot: 3 



(w/eiements of both 2 & 4) 



Communication: 3 



Mini lesson 



The blend of Cinderella and Helen 
Keller was very clever. 

I wish you had used your plan to 
explain where she got the tattercoat 
and slippers and how she got to the 
ball-without an explanation there is no 
sense of "wonder" or magic. 



Katie's blend of characters is a clever idea, but not throughly executed. She does not 
incorporate the theme of "Don't give up" into the plight of this blind and deaf figure and thus the 
reader tends to forget about these disabilities until they are miraculously resolved in the end by 
the prince's love. 

The mini-lesson for the class would be on the need to follow-through on clever ideas, for the 
unique quality of an idea is not enough to sustain it in a narrative. Brainstorming on the part of 
the class could cover: how the disability affected Tattercoat, how did she find the wondrous 
clothing and make her way to the ball (in many Cinderella stories these are gifts from the dead 
mother/fairy godmother), and did the use of these gifts transform the disability in any way or 
was the transformation caused only by the prince's love? 
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Man's need to have an order to the universe and a 
belief in higher power. 

• Students will become familiar with the 
characteristics of a myth "What Makes A Good 
myth"...explains natural phenomena, explains human 
characteristics, uses characters such as gods, 

Goddesses, beasts to tell the story and explain, 
itudents will recognize such characteristics in 
literature and then incorporate these into their own 
myth. 

• Sequencing/timeline activity, assignment of "Zeus 
and His Family", Greek gods adjective chart/picture, 
myth notesheet, myth prewrite, final draft. 

£ • Video myth "The Cyclops," D'Aulaire's Book of 
Greek Mytns (read from, color pictures, fill out 
adjectives for). 

• We took many opportunities to examine mythology, 
its purpose, what it tells us about the values of the 
culture. We did the same minMesson in a variety of 
contexts (s.s.) over a period of time. It was slow in 
coming for them to understand, but I think the 
numerous short doses, using the same forms was 
helpful. 

The Five-Headed Snake 
by Janice Yee 

One day in old Japan lived a man named Kazuhiko. He was a peaceful soul who triumphed over 
the evil and tumultous souls. He represented the good in every person. Kazuhiko by now a peaceful 
soul t came upon an old man and woman kneeling by a young and pretty girl. Sutoru f the father of the 
girl said that his five other daughters were killed by the 5-headed snake. Hiromi t the girl's mother, 
was wiping her eyes looking at her last daughter. For the past five years one ofSutoru and Hiromi's 
daughters were eaten each year. 

As Kazuhiko knelt down beside the girl he saw that she was as beautiful as silk. Her long jet black 
hair shined in the daylight. Her skin was smooth and creamy and her black almond-shaped eyes 
glittered as her blue and white gown blew in the cool breeze. Beyond the beauty however, fear filled 
Fumiko's eyes. Kazuhiko was so taken in by her beauty that he wanted to take Fumiko as his wife. 
He convinced Fumiko's parents to give him their daughter. 

So he thought of a trick to fool the 5-headed snake and save Fumiko. Magically he turned Fumiko 
into a pin and put it in his hair. Then he filled 5 bowls with rice wine. The snake sniffed his way to the 
bowls and drank and drank and drank until there was no more left. The snake became drunk and 
lazy. Slowly the heads began to droop and rest. When this happened Kazuhiko chopped off their 
heads. Then he pulled out five other sisters and returned them to Sutoru and Hiromi. With a smile on 
his face he took Fumiko as his wife. The two went to Kazuhiko's palace and lived happily ever after. 
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The Five-Headed Snake 
by Janice Yee 

One day in old Japan lived a man named Kazuhiko. He was 
a peaceful soul who triumphed over the evil and tumulious 
souls. He represented the good in every person. Kazuhiko by 
now a peaceful soul, came upon an old man and woman 
kneeling by a young and pretty girl. Sutoru t the father 
of the girl, said that his five other daughters were 
killed by the 5-headed snake. Hiromi the girl's mother, 
was wiping her eyes looking at her last daughter. For 
the past five years one of Sutoru and Hiromi's daughters 
were eaten each year. 

As Kazuhiko knelt down beside the girl he saw that she 
was as beautiful as silk. Her long jet black hair shined in 
the daylight. Her skin was smooth and creamy and her 
black almond-shaped eyes glittered as her blue and white 
gown blew in the cool breeze. Beyond the beauty however, 
fear filled Fumiko's eyes. Kazuhiko was so taken in by her beauty that 
he wanted to take Fumiko as his wife. He convinced Fumiko f s parents 
to give him their daughter. 

So he thought of a trick to fool the 5-headed snake and save Fumiko. Magically he turned Fumiko 
into a pin and put it in his hair. Then he filled 5 bowls with rice wine, The snake sniffed his way to the 
bowls and drank and drank and drank until there was no more left. The. snake became drunk and lazy. 
Slowly the heads began to droop and rest When this happened Kazuhiko chopped off their heads. Then 
he pulled out five other sisters and returned them to Sutoru and Hiromi. With a smile on his face he took 
Fumiko as his wife. The two went to Kazuhiko's palace and lived happily ever after. 

Omrnmrnm^on c; orn jnn ^ m d si't i on : Your 
lovely metaphors ("beautiful as silk" & 
"almond-shaped eyes") bring out the beauty of 
the character as well as her time and culture. 
Qlhamdtesr ir®©omm®iniclla4]©!rii: I found the 
character of Kazuhiko somewhat confusing. 
You first described him as a peaceful soul, so I 
was unprepared for his violent solution to the 
5-headed snake. It might help to foreshadow 
his warrior status. 

Confere nce Conversation: 

" \ 

One of the most stunning features of Janice's myth is her communicative effort. She seems 
very aware of her audience and provides sufficient and image-making information, particularly 
in her successful depiction of her characters. Still, there are some inconsistencies in her 
protagonist which might give the reader pause. Kazuhiko is described as a H p eace ^ u| sou| " wh0 
"represented the good in every person," yet he strikes a warrior's blow not once but five times in 
order to defeat his enemy. Although we are told that he often "triumphed over evil and 
tumultous souls," we're not sure how he does it. Janice could either foreshadow the dual nature 
of Kazuhiko or alter the ending to make it more congruent with her original character 
description. The criticism here, however, could easily be culturally biased-for expectations for 
consistencies or for explanations of inconsistencies may represent a mainstream orientation. 
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Theme: 4 
Character: 4 
Setting: 3 
Plot: 4 

Communication: 4 
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Suburban School Portfolio Project 
Pre- Workshop Questionnaire 
January, 1992 



Please bring to your first workshop with Shelby Wolf. Thanks very much! 



Name 

Grade level 



Please answer all questions for vnur particular erode level 

Primary teachers: You may adapt the questions to focus on either children's 
oral/dictated compositions or on their written compositions; feel free to discuss 
both. Just make clear in your answers which medium you are discussing. 

Please note that there are separate questions for children's stories and for 
children's reports. If either type of writing does not apply to your curriculum, 
indicate 'NIA' (not applicable). If you engage your students in other types of 
writing, you don't need to comment on this questionnaire. (There are enough 
questions as it is!). 
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Your ideas about good writing 

la. In your classroom, what makes a child's story a 'Very Good!' one? 



lb. What makes a child's story a weak one? 



2a. In your classroom, what makes a child's report a 'Very Good!' one? 



2b. What makes a child's report a w£ak one? 
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Your goals for your students each year 

1. What are your goals for your students' development as story writers by the 
end of school year? 



What are your goals for your students' development as rfifiSH writers by the 
end of school year? 



Your approaches to writing assessment 

1 Please describe briefly all ways in which your students are provided feedback 
about their writing. If you provide different kinds of feedback for stones vs. 
reports , could you explain? 
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Your approaches to writing assessment, cont'd 

2. Grading: . 9 

2a. Do you grade your students StarifiS- jading system? 

If so/when you do grade stones, what is your graaing y 



How do you 



decide which grade to give a particular story? 



When/if you don't grade stones, why not? 



2b. Do you grade your students' ESPSlJS. tem . 
If so/when you do grade repciis, what is your gr*u & , 

How do you decide which grade to give a particular report? 



When/if you don't grade reports, why not? 



lull 
UCLA/ 



Portfolio Project 



Your approaches to writing assessment, cont'd 

3. Portfolios: students' writing at this time? If so, 

3a. Are you using portfolios to assess your btuuen o b 

how? 



^tve SSgSSESi «?y have been supporting 

your approach to writing and language arts? interfenng w.th your approach? 
Please comment. 



If vou have not yet begun using portfolios, do you feel at this time that they will 
support your aVproacfto writing and language arts? interfere with your 
approach? Please comment. 



4. 



Would you like to make any changes in the ways that you l^-{udent. with 
feedback about their writing? If yes, how and why? If no, why not. 



THANK YOU VERY MUCH1 



UCLA Portfolio Project -5- 
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Teacher's Name 



drilling AaelgjnMJrt DMwiyttoa loran 

Grade 



Date Assignment was Completed: 

1. Assignment Topic or Theme; Here describe the topic under discussion (birds, 
winter, teddy bears, etc.) or theme (friendship, brains vs brawn, conflict). 

2. Assignment Genre: Give the genre (narrative, poem, exposition to inform, etc.). 

3 Assignment Expectations: Provide a brief synopsis of your expectations for this 

3. Assignment cxpec « Dae es? Use references? Must include an 
particular assignment (e.g. How many pages>. use 

introduction and a conclusion? etc.) 

4. Assessment of the Student's Work: Explain how you will ^^*J^J^ 
- what will you assess? by what criteria? will you assess the final product differently 
from the work-in-progress? 

5 Motivation & Curriculum Context: Here provide background on the unit of 
ns^uction ' Alfo no* the motivation for ^particular assignment Dui the dass^o 
on a fieldtrip? Did you bring in a variety of books to introduce an idea? Did you have 
a guest speaker? 

6 Prewritine- Describe the prewriting that you went through with the class. Did you 
rJ^bntXndl If so, what? Did you chunk the information m any way? 
HowMDki you do library research? Did kids partner together to discuss Possible 
Se^ Did me kids draw a picture? What? (If applicable, please attach a photograph 
or copy of the work that went on the board such as your brainstormmg webs, matrices, 
etc.) 

7. Communication: What, if any, mini-lessons on ^f^Tdo^^toL 
storv character development, chunking information, etc) did you do connected to tnis 
S&SZS*^ la la Atwell)? PlU can you add *°« 
the class reaction to the assignment in general-how m t ^JS^^^^ 
writing? (You may want to add individual examples after you print off the general 

comments.) 

8. Convention: Same as above but with the stress on punctuation, grammar, 
spelling, etc. 

9. Recopy/Illustrate/Pttblish: Brief comments/anecdotes on what happened with the 
class here. 

10. Celebrate & Share:, Anecdotes on the kids sharing their work. 



1992 



Teacher's Name 



^riling AsrignxnMri D*»triyll©a J torn 

Grade 



Date Assignment was Completed: 
1. Assignment Topic or Theme: 



2. Assignment Genre: 



3. Assignment Expectations: 



4. Assessment of the Students' Work: 



5. Motivation & Curriculum Context: 



1G1 



6. Prewriting: 



7. Communication: 



8. Convention: 



9. Recopy/Illust rate/Publish: 



10. Celebrate & Share: 
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Suburban School Portfolio Project 
End-of-ivorkshop reflection, June 1992 

Because our ^ Uave focus,* on narrative^ V« °" * 

impact of the workshops mill focus just on narrative. 

TO „k about where you were as a ^^1^ 
(Fall 1991) and where you are now (Spring tor eac M 

write down the first 3 responses that come to mind. 

1. What changes, if any, do you see in your understanding of narrative? 



RIC 



2. As a result of the workshops, have you changed at all in your methods of 
teaching narrative? How? 



Think of a Key anecdote to illustrates for. you may have changed: jot dawn a few 
™1 L yoJll remember it to share il with the group. 



3. As a result o. the workshop, have you changed a. aU in** kin dsof verba, and 
written comments you make to students regardmg their wrttmg. 
commendations and recommendations are you makmg now. 



Think of a key anecdote that illustrates how many have chan S ed: jot down a few 
Jol so youV remember it to share it w,th Ik* group. 
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With regard to narrative writing instruction, I am still confused by... 



and therefore I wish I knew more about... 



With regard to assessmg students' progress in narrative writing, I am still 
confused by ... 



md therefore I wish I knew more about. 



Please share with us any critique you may have of the workshop content and 
format. If we conduct similar workshops with other teachers, should we make 
any changes in content? 



format? 



other? 
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Year Two Preworkshop Questionnaire (January, 1993 




Suburban School Response Sheet 



January 4, 1993 

Please describe your narrative instruction. What narrative goals do you 
hav "for your children? Is your instruction tied to the teaching of specific 
genres? If so, how? 



Are you using the "feedback" form? If so, how? 



Are you using the rubric? If so how? 



What questions do you have regarding narrative curriculum 
and assessment that we should address in our next meeting? 



instructioi 
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Name 
Grade 



June, 1993 
Portfolio Project 



Focus on Assessment 



Over the past year and a half we've explored a variety of Writing What You Read 
approaches to assessment of narrative. Please share with us your views on what has 
worked well for you and what has not been productive. 

(1) (a) In working with the narrative feedback form, what has been the easiest to 
understand and utilize? 



(b) What has been the hardest? 



(2) You may have used the feedback form in several ways. Below you have a 'pattern 
questionnaire' of repeating questions, so that you can describe each use separately. 

Use #1—1 have used the feedback form for: 



How has this use of the feedback form helped you improve narrative assessment 
(describe); 



How do you share your assessment with the student? 



l 
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Name 
Grade 



June, 1993 
Portfolio Project 



How has this use of the feedback form not helped you improve narrative 
assessment (describe): 



Other comments about this use: 



Use #2-1 have also used the feedback form for: 



How has this use of the feedback form helped you improve narrative assessment 
(describe): 



How do you share your assessment with the student? 



How has this use of the feedback form Dili helped you improve narrative 
assessment (describe): 



Other comments about this use: 



June, 1993 
Portfolio Project 



Name 
Grade 



(3) (a) In working with the narrative rubric, what has been the easiest to understand 
and utilize? 



(b) What has been the hardest? 



(4) You may have used the narrative rubric in several ways. Therefore, below you 
have a 'pattern questionnaire' of repeating questions for each use: 

Use #1—1 have used the rubric for; 



How has this use of the rubric helped you improve narrative assessment 
(describe): 



How has this use of the rubric not helped you improve narrative assessment 
(describe): 



Use #2-1 have used the rubric for: 



How has this use of the rubric helped you improve narrative assessment 
(describe): 
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Name 
Grade 



June, 1993 
Portfolio Project 



How has this use of the rubric not helped you improve narrative assessment 
(describe): 



1 ( *) 
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Name 
Grade 



June, 1993 
Portfolio Project 



(5) In your classroom this year, what have been the purposes of conferencing with 
students? (Please list all.) 



In what ways do you feel you are able to accomplish this purpose/ these purposes 
when you conference? 



In what ways do you feel you are not able to accomplish this purpose/ these 
purposes when you conference? 



In what ways has conferencing improved your assessment of students' narratives? 



In what ways has conferencing improved students' understandings of your 
assessment? 



What changes to you plan to make in your conferencing next year? 



1 ( o 



Name 
Grade 



June, mi 
Portfolio Project 



(6) What do you think of the idea of benchmarks? 



In what ways might benchmarks be helpful to the design of a school-wide model 
of narrative assessment? 



In what ways might benchmarks not be helpful to the design of a school-wide 
model of narrative assessment? 



What do you think these benchmarks should look like - a range of rubric scores? 
sample narratives? something else? 



(7) Resources: Where can you get help if you don't understand an aspect of narrative 
or narrative assessment? 



(8) Goals for next year: What are your goals for narrative instruction and assessment 
next year? (Please include your plans for both instruction and assessment.) 



(9) List 3 ways in which you have changed as a teacher of narrative as a result of your 
participation in these workshops: 



(10) List 3 ways in which you have changed as an assessor o f narrative as a result of 
your participation in these workshops: 
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Suburban School Prewrite: Focus on Conferencing 
Your Ticket to the March 22 Workshop 

Conferencing with students poses challenges - both substantive (-what 
should I focus on? how can I be helpful?") and management how will I 
keep the other students busy?"). I can be MUCH more helpful to you if you 
Lke the time now to clarify your current approaches to conferencing and 
the challenges you are facing. 

This prewrite MUST BE TURNED IN BY WEDNESDAY, MARCH 17. 
inis prewmtiviuo onnn ji Up msnonses w be mai ed to me and to 
Please, everyone must respond! the responses win ^ „ nnAo 
Maryl, to help us tailor the workshop to your interests and needs. 

The form may not give you the space you need, so of course take additional 
paper as needed. 

Thanks! See you soon. 
Shelby 



Gearhart/Wolf 
December 15, 1993 
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Name 



eric 



m Conference purpose(s) : . 
How are you using conferences? What purposes) do they serve? (If you 
use more than one type of conference ■■ e.g., showcase portfolio mini- 
conferencing during particular assignments - please explain for each. 
Take a second form, if that's easiest). 



How do you explain the purpose(s) to students? 



(2) Conference focus : . , , 

How do you focus the conference? (Please explain for each type of 
conference - e.g., showcase portfolio, mini-conferencing during 
particular assignments, etc.). Examples of your current conferences 
for the narrative unit would be helpful. 



(3) Assessment : . . , , . 

What do you learn about your students writing and tneir 
understandings of writing from conferences? What do you not learn? 
Please try to be as specific as you can about the ways that conferences 
can/cannot benefit your assessments of students. 



Gearhart/Wolf 
December 15, 1993 

* 1 o 0 



(4) MarmfrpmpntTFrequenCV: 

How often are you able to conference with each student. 
How often would you like to conference with each student? 
What hurdles are you facing in scheduling the conferences? 



Any ideas for possible strategies to increase the frequency of 
conferencing? 



(5) Management/Activities : 

How are you handling the management challenge? What are other 
students doing while you conference? 



Are you satisfied with your approach? What is working? What is not 
working? 



(R) Wrap-up/Benefits , 
Please explain here any views on the benefits of teacher-student 
conferencing that you did not explain above. 



(7) Wr^p-n p/Drawback, rhallenges. difficulties 

Please explain here any views on the difficulties of teacher-student 
conferencing that you did not explain above. 



Gearhart/Wolf 
December 15, 1993 
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Scheme for Coding Teachers' Workshop Comments 
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Scheme for Coding Teachers' Comments on Children's Narratives 

Commendations 

ValSpec: Praise that pinpoints a particular aspect of the child's story 

Wonderful description of the dragon's cave. You made it easy to picture 
where the prince was. 

ValGen: Praise that is global in nature 

This is nicely developed. 

None: No commendation 

Recommendations 

GuiSpec: Guidance that offers a particular direction regarding what the child is 
to think about or to do 

In order to strengthen the theme, I would have liked to see Nicky notice 
that his mitten zvas gone and worry about finding it. 

GuiGen: Guidance that is global in nature, often a generalized request to simply 
"add more." 

/ would like you to be more specific about being an adventurer. 
None; No recommendation 
Significance of the Comment 

Sig: Comment that is significant to the component, genre, particular story, or 
child's development (either in this particular narrative or in the overall 
context of where this child is as an author of narrative. 

Why did Kazihiko change the daughter into a pin? Hole did this event add 
to the story? * 

Insig: Comment that focuses on a minor detail qt is relatively subgenre 

inappropriate. For example, congratulating a child on a happy ending may 
be appropriate for a fairy tale, but not for a fable. 
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Links to the Child's Text 

Link: Comment could only be applied to this story (summary or direct quote) 

Just before he zvas going to cast the spell Fornix threw his golden dagger 
across the scorching desert at Rectar by reflex. Was a good way to shoiv the 
reader hozv quick-minded your characters arc. 

NLink: Comment could be applied to ANY story 

You included more than one episode in i/our story and tied it altogether 
(Good transition). Outcome (conclusion) need to be expanded further 

Placement of Comment 

NCC: Comment is located in the right component box. 

Setting: 1 like the way the setting played a part in your story. You made it 
very clear that it was snowy and you used the tree to help Nicky find the 
mitten. 

CC: Comment is in the wrong component box. 
Setting: Why was he so hungry? 

(This is a comment about character motivation, not setting. It could be a 
setting comment, concerning something in the setting-such as famine in 
the land— which would result in a characters hunger, but without further 
information, it is not clear.) 
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